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SCIENCE AND ART. 
BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


IV.— CLOUDS, AIR, AND ATMOSPHERIC 
METEORS, IN THEIR RELATION TO 
THE PICTURESQUE. 


natural objects, so ] 

a proportion of artistic 
effect is connected with 
the atmospheric me- 
dium through which 


7/4) 
CY everything is seen, so 


V4 ro 
(3 2 >» much depends on the 
‘s composition, temperature, electrical 
S72 state, and local modifications of this 


KS medium, there is so utter an impos- 
' sibility not only of producing any 
* effect, but of judging of any effect pro- 
“8 duced, without recognising these modi- 
f fications, that one would think the study 

of the atmosphere, almost as an elemen- 
* tary science, should be pursued carefully 

_ and conscientiously by all artists and Art- 
critics. Drawing and colour, without refer- 
ence to air, may succeed. in producing an 
effect. adapted for a Chinese exhibition, and 
might be adapted to the oriental taste of the 
Greek Church, but they would certainly not 
be admitted as Pa a picture in the 
ordinary sense of the word, however mar- 
vellously they might be executed and com- 
bined. . Every picture must be painted with 
an acute sense of the phenomena of air, if not 
with an accurate knowledge of the philosophy 
of the subject ; and although it is very possible 
to paint and even do full justice to a landscape 
without the study, theoretically, of all that is 
known of these matters, yet this is only by 
an instinctive sense of what is right, capable 
of cultivation and education, rarely existing 
in any large degree, and always the better 
for being understood. . 

Nor is it only the artist who should be 
acquainted with this very important depart- 
ment of physical science bearing on Art. It 
is even more impossible for the critic to 
understand and criticise than for the painter 
to delineate a view correctly, if he does not 
know the principles on which Art must be 
based. He may feel what is present without 
knowing the cause, much as the artist who 
trusts to intuition must feel while he is 
painting ; or he may feel the absence of some 
matter essential to perfect success, as the 
aes may paint in ignorance of that something 
veing necessary; but if the critic does not 
know, he certainly cannot explain the cause, 
since for criticism, words and knowledge 
are necessary as well as feeling. Thus it 
18 perhaps almost more important that the 
general public should be taught to know and 
understand the theory of Art, than that the 
artist should be able to explain to himself the 





reason of what he as well as 
and in what manner his genius inspires. 

A few words, then, concerning the atmo- 
sphere and its phenomena in reference to Art 
may well accom the remarks I have 
already offered on the delineation of the earth 
and water. If the earth were not invested 
with its atmospheric veil, and if that veil 
were not—as it is—com of aqueous 
vapour as well as mixed gases, there could 
certainly be no such life as we enjoy, and no 
process of life could go on as it does. In this 
world everything hangs together, and each 
= of the arrangement is necessary for every 
other 

The three conditions of matter are in per- 
fect harmony with each other. The solid 


paint what 


earth is heavier than the fluid water, and the | 


air is lighter than either. But although the 
water rests on, and partially covers the earth, 
and the air floats over both, there is a won- 
derful mutual admixture and dependence. 
Air and water are abundantly present in the 
solid materials of the earth, while water, and 
even solid matter, is distributed through, and 
forms part of the air. 

It is this constant presence of foreign 
matters in the air in very variable propor- 
tions that constitutes one difference between 
the state of the air at different times and 
places, and is also concerned in the production 
of all the essential phenomena. The chang- 
ing temperature produces the other essential 
difference. More or less moisture in a state 
——— to the eye, a different height of 
the vapour visible as clouds, these are the 
immediate causes of the most marked changes 
in the appearance of a landsca They are 
themselves, however, results of other more 
distant and less seen causes, some of which 
we now proceed to consider and explain. 

The principal facts we have to consider 
are those concerning the mutual relations of 
aqueous vapour and dry air, for almost all the 
more important phenomena of cloud and the 
clearness or mistiness of the air depend on 
these, and it is such matters that affect the 
landscape. The ordinary atmospheric effects 
are, without exception, dependent on modifi- 
cations of them, and many less common and 
familiar appearances are more or less referable 
to the same cause. 

Air consists of a mixture of two principal 
gases, and very small quantities of some 
other gases. ‘The component gases are a 
mixture in the strict sense of the word, just 
as water and wine form a mixture; and as 
wine and water mixed are capable of dissolv- 
ing sugar or salt, and absorbing various solids, 
so the two gases that together form air are 
capable of sucking up various foreign sub- 
stances, of which water is one. Thus water 
is present in what may properly be called 
dry air, just as it is to be found in almost 
every solid that is not actually an elementary 
substance. 

But being everywhere and at all times pre- 
sent in the atmosphere, though only occa- 
sionally rendered visible as cloud and mist by 
changes of temperature and electrical condi- 
tion, it is certain that the rays of light which 
pass through the atmosphere are tly and 
very differently affected by every change that 
takes place, visible or invisible. Practically 
this is recognised when we speak of the 
bright and deep blue of the skies of Italy and 
Greece, the sharpness with which objects are 
cut out against such a sky, and the apparent 
nearness of distant objects under certain cir- 
cumstances. Thosé who will take the trouble 
to reflect, will also remember occasions in 
our own country when objects in a landscape 
loom with strangely increased proportions, 
when a man or a sheep on a hill at no great 
distance seems like some gigantic ee 

! ind. The presence or absence of 


| moisture from the air to which these and 
many other effects are due, is not onl 
the result of latitude, vicinity to a sheet of 
| Water, or other iarity of ‘geographical 
| omens it is produced by many causes, 
pe a minute knowledge of physical 
_ keography to explain and u erstand. The 
department of physical geography that is 
|concerned in this knowledge, is called 
| METEOROLOGY. 

| The ordinary light obtained on the earth 
_is derived, of course, ultimately from the 
'sun; but it should be borne in mind that 
were there no atmosphere, or even if there 
were an atmosphere without aqueous vapour 
everything not exposed directly to the full 
blaze of the sun’s rays, or to direct reflection 
from some reflecting surface, would be in 
perfectly black shadow. It is not easy to 
conceive this difference—so utterly removed 
from our experience—or to understand that 
smooth soft light, and all those half lights 
and half shadows which are concerned in 
the production of everything we call an 
atmospheric effect, are due simply and solely 
to the breaking up of the sun's light, partly 
by reflection from innumerable atoms pre- 
sent in the atmosphere, partly by the vapour 
ever present there, and partly also to the re- 
fraction or bending of every light ray, direct 
or reflected, as it enters a medium denser or 
less dense than that through which it had 
hitherto passed. Since, then, the atmosphere 
is both more dense and more loaded with 
vapours nearer the earth than high up in the 
air, each ray of light that reaches us from 
the sun is bent round gradually more and 
more till it touches some object from which 
it is thrown back. The reflected ray is 
bent also as it passes through a changing 
medium, and thus instead of light proceeding 
in straight lines from the sun to the earth, 
and being thrown back into space in another 
straight line, every beam is distributed and 
dispersed ard made available partly by retlec- 
tion, partly by refraction, entering every nook 
and cranny, lighting up with a dim light even 
the darkest caverns and the gloomiest recesses 
in the mountains, where direct sunlight can 
never enter, and enabling man and various 
animals to live and perform all their functions 
in spots that would, under other conditions, 
be lost spaces in nature. 

But there is yet another result not less 
important. Each ray or pencil of light as it 
comes from the sun is, in fact, a bundle of 
rays of very different nature and appearance, 
and very differently affected by entering an 
atmesphere containing aqueous vapour. Of 
| these rays only a certain proportion are light 
| aye: some produce heat and some produce 

certain chemical effects of extreme importance 

to the photographer, and probably equally 
im t to the agriculturist, as assisting 
to ripen fruits, but with which here we have 
nothing to do. Of the light rays, some are 
blue, some red, some yellow; and these, 
| being intimately mixed, give together to 
| the eye the impression white. Every 
| 





object in nature absorbs some, and reflects 
some, of these rays. Most objects absorb 
more of one than another, reflecting the 
balance, and thus are produced all the colours 
‘of natural objects. A leaf, for example, 
|absorbs much more of the red rays than 
of the blue or yellow, and is therefore green. 
In spring the young leaves absorb with the 
| red ak blue, in summer some yellow ; in 
| autumn when dying they absorb both red and 
blue once more, and appear yellow, thua pass- 
ling into second childhood. The results are 
‘the bright fresh green of opring, the warm 
| metallic green of summer, and the “ sere and 
yellow leaf” of autumn. But in each case 
| there is a large quantity of white light 


| reflected, besides a considerable absorption of 
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cri: 
ite light; in other words, the colours of effects must harmonise to produce a real | vapour, but vapour only visi 
bree objects are the result of their action | picture. It will not do for the artist to make | its effect in tte m4 Meggan 
upon light, which is always partial and mixed. his sketch in one kind of —— and | distributing the bright colours at 
A surface of quicksilver, indeed, reflects a very | work in his skies from another. There has | often in a most fantastic, always in a 
large proportion of the rays, and absorbs very at all times been far too much of this worst | tiful manner. And this haze 
ot any kind in excess, but quicksilver, kind of conventionalism, this — t | of | is gone down—this veil, visible only till 
as well as every object, has itscolour; in other an old garment with a piece of new — | by its gorgeous red and gold—is now 
words, it acts unequally on the different this colour blindness, which knows colours by | evening mist, cooing up the yall 
members of each ray of light. | name and not by vision. It is to point out | hovering over the low ground. G 
And it is just so with the atmosphere and how, and why, such failures are perpetrated, | and uncomfortable, who could i 
meous vapour. Pure dry air no doubt | that I have ae together the present remarks. | with the object we have’ been 
douke a slight excess of red and yellow rays, In every pe the we that be- shipping for its beauty, and for 
leaving « blue residual colour, which, in the longs to all nature is produced ect | visions it seems to afford us? A few mi 
loftiest mountains and where air is driest, | adaptation of the quantity and — of the | ago heaven seemed opening, and we 
becomes an intense purple. Seen from nearer | light and the tint of colour to eager wd we saw—nay, we did see, with that 
moment at which it is seen. ith sees | 
t 











the earth, the light is mixed with more and ) organ, the eye of faith, hope, i 
more of the rays that have passed through, or | change there are a gee | chan foreshadowing of glory, th 
have been reflected from, aqueous vapour. But | is not only by the direction and depth of the | because so ; 
the effect of reflection from almost any surface | shadows that the sun’s position, or the hour | down in to earth—night has fallen; 
is to break up the light into its component | of the day, is marked. Quite as much is it | the real taken the place of the ideal, and 
colours; end thus ray entering » dropa water | denoted by tone, by the leaves and the flowers, | we must wait for op ene till the sun 
and afterwards reflected back, is coloured. | by the freshness, brilliancy, or decline of | once more warms and cheers the earth. 
This is a mechanical effect, for each part of | vegetation, and by the season. : There is another occasion on which mist 
the ray is differently affected as it enters, is ut the object at present is rather to | is formed. When the rain-cloud deseends— 
reflected, and finally emerges from, the drop. | illustrate the effect of air on near and distant | when the air is cold—when a wind loaded 
The red rays, for example, are the least bent, | objects, than the colours produced by the | with moisture is met by another wind colder 
the blue rays most bent. When, there- | breaking-up of the rays of light in ouratmos- | and also moist—then the mist into 
fore, the rays escape from the drop, they are | phere by refraction and reflection. It is not | a thin, soaking rain: this is that Scotch 
no longer rays of light, but rays of colour; | only dryness of the air that produces bril- mist which is not without certain pi ue 
and in that capacity they act for ever after. | liancy; on the contrary, as is well known, | effects on the hill-side; but to the southem 
The same is the case, partially, by simple | east winds, which are generally dry, and in | and English mind it suggests chiefly the 
transmission through dierent media. Thus, | summer often warm, are almost always thick, | discomfort of a thorough wetting. The two 
when the sun sets behind a thin transparent | and do not admit of clear vision. west | are distinct, but closely allied. The less the 
vapour existing in considerable mass between | winds at other times are thick. And this is |-artist can have to do with the latter, the 
the great luminary and the eye, an excess of | the case throughout Europe—in Greece as | better for himself and his art. 
red rays reaches the eye; above the red bank | much as in England. There is an east wind | Clouds are visible vapour: how made 
is a glorious belt of orange, and this gra- | haze which is well known to every one. On | visible, or when, is not always to be traced, 
dually melts into the blue sky over our heads. | the other hand, in England west winds are so | but sometimes we can see nature at this 
Of the flood of light proceeding from the sun, | often connected with the presence of rain | work. A hot sun shines on a mixed land- 
more light is absorbed in proportion as the | clouds and a moist state of the atmosphere, | scape of forest and naked rock, or soil un- 
= of the sun is lower, and the air more | and exhibit with us effects of so marked a | covered with much vegetation. Standing on 
oaded with vapour. We can thus look at | kind, that we fancy this belongs to them. | some elevated rocky peak, and with a wide 
the sun without pain at evening and morn- | Not unfrequently clear, and affording an | horizon of mountain and forest and valley, 
ing, when its position is nearly horizontal atmosphere of peculiar brilliancy, they are apt | one may often see a small curl of vapour 
as regards the eye, as its rays have then to | sometimes to pass into haze; and they are | form in the air above the forest. If the 
traverse much more air than towards noon. | connected with those glorious sunsets which | weather has previously been wet, and espe- 
At the same time, the air being cooler, the | distinguish our own climate, and generally | cially if, after rain has fallen, there has been 
vapour becomes visible. mark the climates of north-western Europe. | a slight change in the direction of the wind, 

t is quite impossible for any one to under- | The sun setting in the north or north-west, | the whole process may be watched. As the 
stand the cause of colour in a landscape | his evening rays traverse a long distance of | wind, now fresh and cool, comes over the 
without a careful consideration of these facts | the lower strata of the atmosphere, loaded | steaming forest, a white vapoury cloud forms 
and the conclusions they point to; and the | with moisture, and somewhat dulled at the | almost instantaneously. It is like the white 
natural colours of natural objects are capable | decline of day. The moisture is made visible, | vapour proceeding from the chimney of 4 
of so much modification by natural causes, | and, at the same time, is tinted and fringed locomotive, or a puff of steam from 
that it is not safe to assume beforehand what | with the most exquisite and varied colours. | escape-valve of some steam-engine. Gra- 
will be the effect on a given occasion. Hence | It is these lower parts of the air, thus | dually more and more of this white vapour 
it is that so much puzzling confusion is felt | rendered manifest at sunset, and shown in | collects, and after a time a part of it, like the 
as to what are the real colours of cloud, sky, like manner at sunrise, that are recognised | ice from a great marine glacier, breaks off and 
and sea. Effects may be seen and imitated b by those who have studied and described | floats away. Another su ply soon follows, 
the artist which are to him perfectly natural, y He as separate phenomena, under the name | and the two drift off in the same direction. 
but which people living in another country, or | of pretate er They are seen occasionally | Not uently they combine, and at | 
in @ town, would exclaim against as absurd. | at all elevations up to the very highest, and- form a definite cloud of the kind so generally 
The seas of Hook are not quite appreciated | qualify the other clouds. But to see them in | seen in the middle of a fine e S h 
by any one who has not spent a long time in | AT their magnificence they must be studied | Or again, watch a detached summit, suc 
ornwall, or some coast equally exposed and | at sunset, as I have just remarked. Often | as Mount Pilate, near Lucerne, in preeng 
where the atmosphere is equally removed from they are not formed and definite clouds in | land, or the Table Mountain at the On 
land influences. Naftel’s Guernsey coast the usual sense of the word: they are mere Good Hope, in South Africa. A wind, 
scenes and sunsets are only real to those who bands of vapour made visible by their action | ing past the mountain “peak or the lofty 
have visited the Channel Islands. Turner’s | on light ; ps be they can hardly be called, | plateau, becomes chilled, and the water It 
wonderful landscapes need hardly be men- | but they are surrounded by and bathed in | contained, before invisible, is reduced fo 
tioned; and many of the skies painted by | colour. They are the defined belts from | visible vapour, or cloud. So long a8 
several of our best artists who have spent some which, and round which, the colour proceeds. | wind continues to blow under these con- 
in the East, can hardly be felt as natural | Much as they affect a landscape, they are | ditions, there appears to bes n 
Y those whose experience does not extend a | rarely described, because they are intangible. | cloud capping the —— but if rs 
couple of hundred miles from the shores of They do not necessarily or generally pass into | ascend the mountain, the cloud is found 
the Atlantic, Is it, therefor, right to repre- | other clouds, but they form a border country | be a driving mist. The cloud, in fact, 18 
sent effects thus peculiar and local? Few | between mere aerial effects and true cloud- cessantly formed, and as rapidly re~ 
which tys Will be inclined to question this, | land. by the air, when it has the infuses 
ame the true artist is a necessity; and | A true cloud is a defined object in the air cf the mountain chill. Now and then 
ye vey few critics extend their charity so | and not a mere mist. The mist has its | cloud will break off and drift away: als 
robe = an artist when he produces | beauties, and seems to connect itself with | The cloud called by writers on the 
tomed scan m deny Those we are accus- | the stratus on one side and the cloud on | ject cumulus, bears & resemblance to 

t, end w =) Ome a novelty we always another. But how marvellously different | masses of vapour—often to heaps 

of fate ® are often but little desirous | are the passages. A stratus, or band of | It contains many elements of the a. 

On ning to an explanation. sunset cloud, is a dark mass concealing the | It is the cloud chiefly alluded to by Ru 

ne thing is certain—all the atmospheri ; i i G tle ing his “ tral cloud region,” and 

pheric | sun; round it is the haze of evening—visible | as occupying his “cen 
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and interest to the artist. g in 
Euro ; 
four Scsundl up to fifteen or sixteen thou- 


cand feet, it no doubt ranges even higher 


in Asia and America, where it is carried up 
or formed on the flanks of the loftiest moun- 

tain summits on the globe. ; 
Clouds of this kind vary ety in details 
of form and colour. The higher examples 
seem to pass into that peculiar upper region 
where the cirrus floats; the lower not un- 
frequently connect with and into strata 
of mist and true rain-clouds near the earth. 
The former are white, except near sunrise 
and sunset, when they are usually pink ; 
the latter become gloomy, and even black. 
The characteristic clouds of the group are 
white, somewhat and irregular, and 
often consist of rapidly changing masses of 
vapour passing into rounded heaps of grey tint, 
apparently without movement. / aye 
or a 


however, often shapeless, or even ugl 
time, owing to their woolly form iat Lenped 
appearance, they are Be cmos alive with 
sudden transitions, produced ne rapid 
formation of new, and the absorption of 
already formed, parts. With all the appear- 
ance of violent and extreme motion, they are 
very generally confined to the particular part 
of the atmosphere in which we see them, 
and do not really leave that at all. Each 
moment, as the wind blows, shifting slightly 
its direction, and meeting other currents at 
various elevations, the clouds alter their 
shape and magnitude; from one hour to 
another they bend round and reflect light 
differently, and they modify the shadows and 
effects of light on the landscape. It is this 
that renders the class of central clouds of 
such vital importance to the artist, and that 
requires him to harmonise so carefully his 
landscape with his sky. 

The form of pore: clouds, thongh they 
certainly consist of nothing but rolling mist, 
is thus not unfrequently massive, definite, 
and even angular; and the result is not the 
pen of huge rounded balloons as might 

e expected, but often much more that of 
towers and mountains. In mountain coun- 
tries the distant view of a snowy range is 
not unfrequently so nearly simulated by the 
clouds, that we are at a loss to decide where 
one ends and the other begins. The same 
sharp outline, the same 
same grey tint, belong to both. At the same 
time other clouds not far off are eminently 
fantastic, and suggest to the imagination 
almost any resemblance however strange. 
The well-known lines in Hamlet on this 
subject it is unnece to quote, but they 
are wonderfully true, for no two persons 
= - ae a — in outlines, 

hough eac rson the est very 
definite ideas. It i not poo on at first 
how mere rolling vapour assumes such strange 
shapes and defined forms; but there cannot 
be a doubt that all this is due to the action 
of light reflected from one to another of a 
multitude of masses, reall shapeless in them- 
selves, Trae fee, much light, and pro- 
ducing their e ects by a mixed reflection and 
transmission of rays. 

The absolute extent in length, breadth, 
and thickness, of any great mass of cumulu: 
cloud is a matter that requires due considera- 
tion from the artist, for without it he is apt 
to forget the absolute necessity of breaking 


up the masses of va tl f 
tinuous. It is very a ilesd that any 
mass of cloud is really continuous ; certainly 
no mass of this kind of elevated cloud that 
can be used by the artist in a landscape. 


How common it is to see huge, unmeaning 


cloud-piles in pictures otherwise carefull 
handled. The exception indeed is rare ; at 


is unquestionably of the greatest importance | yet how completely op 


idal form, the | 


| Space in a 
| ances, consisting in many cases of frozen 





any representa- 


tion of this kind is to the truth of nature, it 


at various elevations, from three or | needs but a very slight consideration of the 


— to perceive. 
| e matter is ially common, and 
— to be avoided, in the drawing and 
colo ag of cumulus clouds: it is the mono- 
tony and absence of expression, and the con- 
ventional , with which they have been 
rendered. Clouds that form, and which, in- 
deed, are constantly being generated in all 
parts of the atmosphere, from three to sixteen 
wea feet above 3 earth—that drift for 
undreds, or perhaps thousands of miles from 
| ocean to the thiddioa of a continent—that often 
course along at different elevations in exactly 
2 yy directions—these clouds, reflectin 
light in a different manner and angle at ae 
successive hour from sunrise to sunset, are 
drawn as if one confused mass, half wool, 
half lead, of né icular elevation, and 
simply interfering with the sun’s light. Such 
are the cwmulus clouds of Art, not of nature; 
they a pass muster when no one thought 
about them, but they would inevitably be 
ised as independent of nature in any 
modern picture. Even if the original sketch- 
ing of a group of these clouds were true and 


} 
| 


would fail to give pleasure, and would at | 
once be felt as incongruous if inserted in a 

icture where the time and season were not 
in harmony with the state of the sky. 





nature a certain lightness and life. They 


on the water, nor do they repose like a 
feather or a flock of oul borne up for 
a time by wind, but having an intrinsic 
weight that will ultimately sink them. They 
form a part of the great body of the atmo- 
sphere. They may Se chunbed and become 
invisible: they may descend lower and pass 
into sheets of rain. A trifling change in 
atmospheric currents will often determine 
which of these two events shall happen. But 
they are where they are because at that par- 
ticular elevation, under the circumstances of | 
the moment, they find their level. As the 
circumstances alter, as the sun gets higher or 
descends, as the earth gets hotter or colder, 
as cooler or warmer wtols come in from north 





mirable for a certain place and hour, it | 


change for a long while, these clouds are 
very distinct in their nature, as well as their 
appearance, from the cumulus clouds beneath 
them. They probably never form within 
three miles of the earth, and are frequéntly 
much higher. Like many other varieties, 
they are no doubt due toa certain electric 
change induced in the crossing of two cur- 
rents a — in different conditions with 
regard ture, moisture, and elec- 
tricity; and he veges is chiefly rendered 
visible at the overla 


ing of two such cur- 
rents. Of all clouds they most exhibit 
uliar re 


pec gularity and symmetry, by which, 
indeed, they are popularly heed. They 
[are apparently, ‘perhaps’ really, small, and 


are apparently, perha’ 
| their ‘number to infinite. ‘Fins’ cilky ‘Shees 
of cloud, either continued in long bands and 
| lines across the hemisphere, or expanded like 
fans to meet each other, or complicated as 
if into a kind of network, are often seen in 
some Pg fibres ep to rey i “4 
fae e lines appear ; the clouds 
fog flat and very on defined, and they 
| often break up the light, so that if the sun 
is seen through them it is represented with 
a coloured halo. Very beautiful in them- 





} 


| selves—beautiful in form, in their countless 


multitudes, in their tints of colour, and in 
their infinite variety, are these clouds. The 
are the clouds of tine weather—the clouds 
that, after the sun has declined beneath the 
horizon, still light up the sky with warm . 


In all masses of cumulus cloud there is in | tints, and communicate the last glow to re- 


ce 
eee eee 





_ tiring day. 


are not floating in the air as a ship floats| It is quite impossible for any artist to do 


| justice to such clouds without the most care- 


ful and conscientious study of them. They | 


are only to be seen in the upper sky, and are 
therefore invisible, except when 


clear and the weather fine. They are usually 


seen at all hours of the day in very fine wea- | 


ther, but chiefly in the afternoon and towards 
evening do they exhibit their beauty, for then 
the sun, being low, they intercept many of 
his rays; they then become clearly visible, 
and are often tinted. They assume sin- 
shapes, never occurring in masses, as 

o the other clouds, but rather accumulating, 
after some curious and u isable fashion, 
in a multitude of fine y lines and threads. 
They are fantastic in their grouping, but 





or south, more or less of such cloud is de- 
veloped, and it rests at a higher or lower 
elevation. Thus there is in it a species of life | 
and an individuality; thus the clouds form | 
| an essential part of the landscape, and their | 
portraits require to be painted each by itself, 
and not at all in a foolish and unmeaning 
repetition of lines having similar curvature. 
Sesides the great central cloud region in 
the lower part of the atmosphere, that may 
be reached and examined, but only in bal- 
| loons or on a mountain side, there is an upper 
cloud region altogether unreachable, and a) 
lower region where the cloud passes into rain. 
They differ extremely, but both possess much 
interest to the painter. The former includes 
' the whole of the atmosphere above that 
‘elevation, whatever it may be, at which 
| cumulus clouds form; and in mountainous 





simple in their individual form. 

hile the true cirrus is thus a lofty and 
airy strip of vapour, one of ten thousand 
similar flocculent white spots, miles above us 
in the air, each a film, but forming together 
bands, and shapes, and wreaths of cloud, 
apparently connected, because of the vast 
distance at which we see them, there is « 
variety called cirro-stratus, more marked, but 
not equally pict ue. Towards sunset, or 
near sunrise, the high clouds form into mist 


e air is | 





strips, not unfrequently tinted with deep red, 
ond theough these the sun's rays can hardly 

netrate. They are the high, or rather dis- 

nt, banks of p her not much more 
thick n at other net but 
b t into line. They are not strictly pic- 
mean, but they assist greatly in producing 
a fine sunset. 





countries this is doubtless many 
feet higher than in districts where there are 
no high mountains. The rain-clouds, or 
lower cloud regions, in like manner, rise in 
mountain districts, and depend for their abso- 
lute height on the level of the adjacent land. 
| Fis Civen'te Se expunee, all = - 
| lightest, most elegant, least formal, ,! 
| may be said, most characterietio. in cloud- 
land. Formed above, in the infinity of open | 
of the atmosphere entirely 
the ordinary surface disturb- 














free from 


water and of particles and so fine as 
to remain a part of the atmosphere without | 


As the cirrus is above, 80 the rain-cloud— 
the nimbus, as it is technically called—is 
below the massive and well-defined cumulus. 
The rain-cloud includes the rising mist, the 
fog, and the steaming vapour that touch the 
earth, as well as those large massive clouds 
often within a few hundred a of the 
earth, which are ready at brief notice to 
empty themselves in showers, though capable 
of 2 be drifted away, and even re- 
into the atmosphere. : 

With much that is heavy and ‘— in 
the rain-cloud, there is also m that, in 
the hands of a — a 
of producing magni ects. in all land- 
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scape, the coming storm and the driving rain 
are occasionally to be seen, and, if well repre- 
sented, stamp the artist at once as a master. 
None. but who have studied nature: 
do og iets modes oon 
those w ve @ mastery over 
and who will condescend .to study 
ual care the drawing of a cloud and 
drawing. of, a. man—who will observe 
sin, every detail, and. work .in ‘each 


in depicting 


4H | 


if 


7 


the wild scene, where 

t into’ one another, where 
shadows of the clouds mingle 
on the earth beneath, , 


water. 


broad 
deeper 


FE 


a 


ft 


i 


3 


i 


representations of this kind 

t artist of modern times 

storm and rain-cloud 

; name oo ope ps 
masters, n - 80! clearly 
r. Ruskin, that I néed not. here 


Dap mr gg illustrations so 
forcibly given in .the ° first 
“ Modern Painters.”: Certainly, as 


word-painting, there is nothing in 
more. vives and rng 

the skies of nature, as compared 
orks of Turner and the old masters ; 


fi this description contains 
tt to a 


to give it great and permanent 

sical giography of clouds must be 
i to include. those curious and rare 

he . Pge ons with uliar ae 
atmosphere, wn er. 

various names, and very different in different 
countries ao he seasons. The irre- 


rity 


ere 


mirage, when tho- 


y ’ 


es, ships being appa- 
rently. bent and broken, and even inverted, 
while objects that would otherwise be out, of 
t, and-much below the visible horizon, 
een with great clearness. Thus the 
— is ay pra om from Has- 
w e atmosphere is clear 
its ordinary. state, it is, impossible, on 
of: the distance. Thus ag in high 
latitudes, ships have been seen and 
80. far away, that not even the 
mast could . rly come within 
of-vision. With these conditions 
the. artist. has little to do, | 
causes that produce 
hy of study, as in one | 
constantly modifying | 
depends on the mois-.| 
here and the existence 
t strata having different refractive 
affecting landscape dif- | 
are generally aware of. | 
does not interest the 
air, and obtains real, 
to" know it, in order 
himself the fact, that 


£ 


, 


f 
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it 


of the 
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na, altogether 


ba with which | 
» except in illus-| of the air. 
fact for She sake of | 


ate double suns, mock 
and shooting stars. 
such phenomena are 


ike mirage, to unusual refraction ; but | 
i 





y and ‘conscientiously—can hope | drop 
mel 


second bow is seen outside the princi 


the rainbow is too common and too frequently 
represented to be omitted in an account of at- 
mospheric phenomenon. Unlike the others, it 
is due entirely to reflection, and to the i 
up:of Le ga Ce white light into its 
members when id through-a round drop 
ree and reflec a to. the? +7 er 
rainbow is ‘a very. simple phenomenon, 
80 W ly beautiful and-striking. A ray 
of. light from the: sun’ is intercepted» by a 
of water in the air. . It.enters the drop, 
being bent as it enters-the denser medium, 
afterwards reflected at the opposite surface, 
and emerging at a different wee reaching 
the. eye. of the - spectator. ‘ en .the; ray 
reaches-the back of the drop and is thence 
reflected, each separate colour.is a different 
ray; and if. received_on a surface, the ray 
instead of being a white point would be 
seen asa line .having several colours. It 
would be what is called the prismatic spectrum. 
The eye. sees’ it.in this state, and: the bow is 
made up of a number of these lines, each drop 
as. it ete out Me wc mag of: sight being 
iby another.doing the same thing. 
This clear that to see she-biw: the sun’ must 
be shining, the spectator must be standing 
~ his - ae sun, rege must be a 
ischarging rain-cloud opposite the spectator, 
but : this: rain-cloud . must not: cover the 
whole sky. Occasionally, when ‘the: air is 
clear circumstances . are pcre 55 a 

Ww, 
and with the colours inverted. This is ee 
to a double reflection, and is necessarily m 
fainter than the other. Even athird hasnow 
and. then been seen; but this is very rare. 
In this, the colours are seen in the same order 
as in the first. .The height of the bow depends 
on the height of the sun, being greatest when 
the sun is lowest. A rainbow at noon is thus 
scarcely ible, and generally not remark- 
able. Towards evening, also,.it becomes 
faint; and the best time. is. between’ eight 
and ten before noon, and between two and 
four in the afternoon. This is the case, 
at least, during the middle months of the 
year, when showery weather with sunlight 
is most common. t 4 ° 

Besides the relative position of the sun and 

tator, and therefore the position of the 
shadows when a rainbow is represented, it 
may be worth while to mention, that owing 
to an optical cause, there is always more light 
in the portion of included .within the 
bow than outside. us 
complete, the contrasts of 
are more striking 
without it, and the proportion of the bow 
seen depends on the extent of the cloud 
between the observer and the point of the 
heavens opposite to the sun. 

In this endeavour to put before the reader 
interested in Art a brief outline of the science 
of Light and Air as. affecting Art, I have 
neseanectly mand myself to the more pro- 
minent illustrations. I have endeavoured 
rather to illustrate than explain; but the 
intelligent reader interested in the subject 
will have little trouble in finding the means 


light and shadow 


of, increasing his knowledge, and rendering | 
clearer and. more .exact his ideas, should he | 


desire to follow it out practically. 
lection of the main causes of 
state of the air, a sense of the entire depen- 
dence of every landscape on the local and 
seasonal conditions of the atmosphere for the 
exact effects at any given time, a careful and 
honest ..comparison of the difference caused 
by sudden and marked alterations of the state 
will not fail to satisfy any one of 
the valye of a certain amount of scientific 
knowledge of these matters, both to the 
artist himself, and to every one who would 
enjoy Art himeelf, or give an opinion to the 
world on artistic subjects. 


A recol- 








when the bow. is, 
than would be the case. 





| fondled in the arms of tha 
in the | frocked nurse, and the little girls ‘ 
| home with the “ 
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SELECTED PICTURES, 


FROM THE COLLECTION 0 
LYTHAM, 
THE PET OF THE COMMON, 
J.C. Horsley, A.B.A., Painter. H. Lemon, Engraver, 
Svnsects of this kind belong niliaety 


JAMES EDES, nag, | 


the 
cannot 
hat 


which is lawfully entitled to take in a wide 
and should not be restricted to subjects 
address themselves only to particular minds, 
these whese Mises of: Art 7m. Som 
groove. Its mission is to all, and provided it in 
no er wha its legitimate bounds nor the 
“m of nature,” we are disposed to recognise 

recognise 


siFe iat 


es 


themes, _ 
usefulness by the pleasure it affords. Under 
such conditions we can Mr. Horsley’s 
‘ Pet of the Common ’ as a wor ee 
tive of its pictorial merits, ought not to be 
in light esteem. i? ae 
It cannot be a mere painter's fancy; Mr. _ 
Horsley must have seen some incident which gave’ 
rise to the picture, and being in. a. humorous 
mood, Zine Booey at the time, ined to, 
transfer the scene, or to adapt it to his canvas. 
There is a touch of true rustic life throughout 
the whole composition ; the landscape is a : 
common, with here and there tufts of gorse and. 
wild thyme, stretching far into the distance. 


* Fr ecremnoct un 0 eee 

With golden baskets hung 

For every blossom has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it, *Tis the treasury 





on the op 
— i a ake: ud 6 
co right ree urage on the common, 
=e aria oe tee foal’ecem to tae 
small portion just now for their share. A 
oung rustic, sent on an errand with his te 
er-bag and a basket of game, encounters the’ 
oung donkey on his way, snatches it 
oan triumphantly to some children g 
wild flowers. We would venture 8 
not the first time the juvenile animal has 
ruddy a. 
tas ge id : 
dam, braying vociferously after ve me 
if her feclings were outraged by the 
suffers. 
The picture was exhibited at the Royal 
1854: it is most carefally ‘painted, 
rich and pure tone of colour.’ It forms 
many works in the collection of ® ec 
whose taste and judgment have been rigt 
directed, and whose assemblage of the : 
of British artists of fame, though not 
one of the best in the kingdom. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


: Department has issued its annual report 
‘a the last year. It states that the total number 
of Schools of Art in the United Kingdom is 90 ; 
in the central schools, 15,908 persons receive 
instruction i | the year; in the public 
schools, 71,423. Payments on results have for 
the last ten years formed part of the system by 
which Art-masters have been remunerated, and 


the working of the system has been such as to 
justify its complete ion; minutes have ac- 
cordingly been pr extending the applica- 
tion of this principle to all the instruction given 
in or throu if the means of Art schools. 

minutes will also tend to restrict the aid of the 
State to those classes that are unable to provide 
such education for themselves. : 

It is these minutes, we believe, which have 
caused so much stir among the masters of the 
various provincial Ramage who, as we stated some 
short time ago, have = nst them. 
The ccnatti. of the Brighton School held a 
meeting in June last, and passed a condemna- 
tory resolution, which was forwarded to head- 
uarters ; but, of course, “my lords” of South 
Kensington “think it unnecessary to reconsider 
the minutes,” though the refusal to do so may be, 
as the Brighton memcrialists intimate, i 
approximating to a breach of good faith in the 
relations between public departments and in- 
dividuals. One of the results of these minutes 
is, as the Department authorities acknowledge, to 
enable the masters of the various schools to give 
instruction to the poorer classes ; in other words, 
to im on them a vast increase of labour, with 
little, if any, addition to their present limited 
incomes. There is a passage in the report which 
must provoke a smile in any one who reads it, 
with a knowledge of the real ical results of 
the teachings of the Science and Art Department : 
it is to the effect that several foreign govern- 
ments are so impressed with the powerful in- 
fluence which the De t has had on the 
industrial progress of England, that they have 
applied for detailed information of its working. 
Only imagine the heads of L’Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers in Paris and in Belgium sitting at the 
feet of the Gamaliels of South Kensington to be 
o— wisdom! Why, the improvement un- 
doubtedly manifest in our Art-manufactures 
within the last ten years, is mainly owing to 
what has been done for us in the way of practical 
teaching by the pupils of these French and 
Belgian schools in the employ of Engli 
at home, or working for them abroad. 
foreign governments referred to in the report 
have perpetrated a cruel joke on our great Art- 
institution. 

Speaking of this subject, the Builder noticed 
some weeks since a work which we have not yet 
seen—the “ rt of the French Commission on 
the — Exhibition ;” and in the course of its 
remarks, our contemporary says :— 

_ “We were aware of the defects that there are 
in the constitution of the Heole des Beaux Arts, 
especially in what relates to architecture, and to 
all its subsidiary arts; but we confess we were 
hardly prepared for the compari which has 
been drawn between the inery and advan- 
tages for industrial Art-education in the two 


countries, and for the appreciation of results with | 


us accrued and seen to be a ing. The in- 
dependent testimony to the it from the in- 
stitution, and in favour of the management of 
the Department of Art, will, no doubt, be duly 
valued in South Kensington. The assertion has 
not unfrequently been made, that the best 
English designers are none of them the uct 
of the Department. One of the French reporters, 
however, speaks of having asked English jurors 
to what the improvement which had taken place 
was attributable, and of being referred to the 
institution at South Kensington.” 
_ We should like to ascertain who were these 
English jurors questioned by the French er, 
and on whose testimony a wreath of laurel is 
a by the Builder on the victors of South 
ensington. Our own information, gathered, 


not from jurors, but from manufacturers in every | 


part of the country, who surely are the most 


reliable and independen 


tice cuneiens 


proved quite the contrary. If there gentlemen 
could find what they want at hemat whe do 
pan pours the trouble to go abroad for desi 
artisans, and patterns ?—the men the 

works who have given, what M. Chevalier, in 
his introduction to the French reports, calls the 
“ascendant movement especially visible amongst 
the English ?” 

We may take an opportunity ere long to sub- 
ject this report to a more rigid scrutiny, more 

ially to that portion of ix which 

ers to the “ Employment of Students of Schools 
of Art in the Production of various works of 
Ornamental Manufactures exhibited by Producers 
and Manufacturers of the United — in 
the International Exhibition, 1862.” y of 
our readers will doubtless recollect that the De- 
partment sent to most, if not all, of the leading 
manufacturers thro t the country a circular, 
asking for information with respect to the number 
of pupils employed in their respective establish- 
ments, and inviting opinions upon the practical 
value of the Art-instruction afforded by the 
schools. The result of these inquiries, as set 
forth in the report, affords ample material for 
comment. 








ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


a 


Ovr public Art enterprise is one of the 
things in which we are singularly unfortunate. 
Between the issues of the good intentions of 
committees of private gentlemen, and those 
of the patriotism of the House of Commons 
in matters of Art, there is no difference—both 
exemplify vexatious failures. If there be 
any significance in the efflorescence of Art 
under the earlier griping despotisms of the 
continent, the lange measure of freedom we 
enjoy cannot be favourable to its develop- 
ment. From Hyde Park Corner to the Monu- 
ment, London abounds in bed statuary—each 
example is a melancholy instance of our ill- 





directed exercise of the liberty of the subject. | 
In these matters we have not yet sown our | 
wild oats, and the seed time is tediously long. 
We are continually asked why there is no 
committee of taste; and are told that had | 
such a tribunal existed, we should never have 
had such statues as Wyatt's Wellington and 
George III.; that even Chantrey’s statues 
would have been better, and that others in | 
Trafalgar Square and elsewhere had never 
been at all. Had such a council been 
appointed, it is by no means certain the works 
which the public so justly condemns would © 
have been less unsatisfactory. Session after 
session we are told that, were the Royal 
Academy subject to government control, it 
' would be an institution less refractory and 
certainly more healthy. Coercion might be a 
remedy for certain crying evils, but it might 
also originate other ills of which we know 
not. The only profitable course—that whence 
| the st proportion of good is to be 
pn 2 that at length arrived at, of | 
appointing the best artists to execute public 
works; but even this procedure has not 
been unattended by unforeseen embarrass- 
ments. The first attempts at fresco in the 
| Houses of Parliament are all, technically, 
failures; but why they are so we cannot learn 
although a committee of men of taste and 
| science has devoted much time to ing 
on the subject. It was plainly confess 
| that every artist accepting a fresco commis- 
| sion must, of necessity, acquaint himself with 
,a method of perenne, wopeectinn’ in this 
country, and known to him only theoretically. 
And now that the Houses. 
Parliament have attained to a certain facility | 





- this, for it is the practice in the p 
sculpture to receive the half of the sere 
Sir M. W. 


whose 
belon 
year and a half. And thisis the way that the 
mass of members in the House understand Art; 
in this case they would be satisfied with any- 
thi 
qualified as Sir Edwin Landseer to represent 
a lion, yet any scul 

understand, better 
the technicalities of his own 

study of the habite of ani 
the occupation of a lifetime, but to Landseer 
three years would have been ample. Sir M. W. 
| Ridley said that the column had been given 
‘to one artist and the bas-reliefs to another, 
| but this is not the fact; there were, at least, 
five sculptors employed on the bas-reliefs: 
Watson, MacDowell, Carew, and Ternouth. 
| Watson, a man of great talent and a pupil of 
painters in the Houses of | Flaxman, died before his bas- 
finished, and Woodington, another sculptor 


197 
the order for these was giv 
Royal Commission ree come t ‘ 


1863 they would yet have to be painted ; that 
is & principel proportion of them, for certain 
yee painters a nobly done their duty. 

@ artists emplo upon the at 
works in the Palace of Weatmi inster Sere 
been thus induced into a method of painting 
quite new to them, and to another similar 
and more remarkable instance we shall 
immediately advert. The backwardness both 
of Mr. Dyce and Mr. Herbert has been se- 
verely commented on, in and out of parlia- 
ment. To their nonfulfilment of conditions 
the constancy of Maclise presents an exemplary 
contrast. During the course of his exercita- 
tions in the Houses of Parliament, after hav- 
ing mastered fresco, he goes to Berlin or 
Munich, makes a conquest of water-glass 
painting, and is now busy on the upper deck 
of the Victory, fitting her out in the gear in 
which she fought at Trafalgar. 

There is yet another defaulter more im- 
mediately in the public remembrance than 
the artists in the Palace at Westminster, 
although in his case circumstances differ. 
On the &th of June, on the of the 
vote of £6,000 for the Nelson column, Mr. 
Hankey said that it was discreditable to 
the House, to the Board of Works, and in 
some d to the name of the artist who 
had undertaken the task of completing the 
lions, that such a delay sh have oc- 
curred. There is much truth in Mr. Han- 
key’s observations. By whatever govern- 
ment the contract was made, it was entered 
into with the understanding that Sir Edwin 
Landseer would commence the work and finish 
it forthwith ; but this is another case in which 
the artist has been obliged again to go to 
school, and Sir Edwin Landseer is in his art 
a strictly conscientious man; of this the 
diversity of his subject-matter is a sufficient 
evidence—he has never a second time ap- 
proached any of his subjects. He might un- 
questionably have finished the commission 
within three years of having received it; 
but he is of opinion that it could not be 
accomplished in any term less than that of a 
full apprenticeship. Six years have elapsed 
since it was undertaken. One of the clay 
models, which by a little transmutation may 


serve for the others, is, it is said, finished ; 


the vote of £6,000 was taken in anticipation of 
ession of 


of p 
that the execution of the 


sum at this s 
Ridley regret 


lions had been placed in the hands of Sir 


Edwin Landseer, and said that a sculptor, to 
rofession such a work legitimately 
, would have completed them in a 


heraldic. There is no sculptor so well 


tor may be believed to 
an Sir Edwin Landseer, 
ession; the 
is, however, 


relief was 


in fresco, they must again go to school and | of high reputation amon artista, but who is 
| Tear stereochrom ee Fanner of mural | not publicly known according to’ his deserts, 


painting sunalionl "by 


perfect success 1 


a Sun with | The lions when fini 
¢ him by M with | e when fini rus | 
and Berlin, wry Ap mh ed G allery. When | long, and for their completion in bronze there 


te Watson's work. 
will be twenty feet 


to com 
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will be necessary another vote of at least between certain of the members. Mr. Ben- | 


| tinck thought the Bellini lately added to the | 
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OBITUARY. 


£6,000. l 
On the 24th of June, Lord Houghton | collection at a cost of 600 guineas not worth a 

(Mr. Monckton Milnes) called attention to | the money: it was an injured picture, and, in | EUGENE DELACROIX. 
the sums demanded by the Dean and Chapter fact, was not a Bellini at all. Moreover, the | At no very long interval of time from 
for ission to place a statue in Westminster honourable member wanted to point out that | merge of Ary er and Paul Delaroche, France 
Abbey. In 1854, the same gentleman brought | it was the duty of the trustees to buy none | i } sagpes ohe loss, on the 13th of August, 
this subject under the notice of the House in _ but genuine pictures at high prices; he would Fordinun | Boag 5 eminent historical painter 
connection with a monument to Campbell, | ask if it were not desirable to discontinue born in 1798 . roy S. _— Delacroix. 
the poet—a statue subscribed for by friends | buying at large prices unauthenticated works. | per of the phe bom sc oe ane Lather, & mem. 
and admirers, and which they desired should | Mr. Coningham also was of opinion that the nd who filled pervs s aont de 
be placed in the Abbey where he was buried. | picture was not F gee wt he said that the | the blic and the consulate intended J gue 
By the Dean of that day a fee of £700 was | trustees suffered fine pictures to be sold, and | for official life, and gave him an education suited 

ed for permission to place the statue. | then had them repurchased at high prices; | to the position destined for him. At the age of 
Sir W. Molesworth was then at the Board of | and amid cries of “ question,” proceeded to eighteen Eugéne was still attending the 
Works, and on a remonstrance from him the | say that the Academy should be turned out, | 0 Louis-le-Grand, which he quitted to enter 
fee was reduced, and permission given, but it | &c. The picture in question was not pur- | studio of P. Guérin. 
was followed by a resolution on the part | chased as by Bellini; it h in the Gallery | _ His first picture, ‘Dante and Virgil crossing 
of the Chapter that no more monuments described as of the school of Bellini. Thekind the Styx,’ was not publicly exhibited at the time, 
should be admitted into the Abbey. Shortly | of information of which the purchasers have | owing, it ee alleged, to the advice of Guérin, who 
after the appointment of the present dean, | need is precisely that which shall enable them pr Aon “i mal a of his for 
application was made for space for a monu- | —failing a well authenticated pedigree of | ublic; Beale pos goby! bg Ay: 
ment to @ prime minister, but permission | possessorship—to determine betweena genuine | jainters and connoi Judges ne 
was refused on the plea that there was | and a spurious work of Art. The — . Thiers, spoke in res ro the highest " hm 
no room; and the same answer was re-| which has guided the purchases for the| tion of the power and imagination shown in 
turned to similar applications in res of | collection has been above all the well attested | this work, and lonseld for its author  brillisnt 
memorials to Lord Macaulay and Hallam, | history of desirable org ee with the indis- | career. In 1824 he produced ‘ The Massacre of 
and again in the case of Lord Canning, and pensable condition that they shall be cha-| Scio,’ for which he was awarded by the jury of 
also in that of Sir George Cornwall Lewis, | racterised by the manner of the artist whose | the exhibition a medal of the second class. 
though in the last case an exception has been | name they bear. Beyond this, further proof | 1826 he painted for the church of St. Paul and 
made on consideration of payment of £200 | is unnecessary, and ‘in the face of it the | St- Louis, in the Rue St. Antoine, ‘Christ on the 
for for a tablet and bust. When the | opinions and connoisseurship of both Mr. Ben- Mount of Olives,’ and for one of the saloons in 
fri of an eminent man desire that his | tinck and Mr. Coningham avail nothing. In a Yl State, ‘The Emperor Justinian 
remains should be laid in the Abbey, the | most of the old collections—as, for instance, | “7.008 ic ane a ectshiided 
monument is the last thing thought of; | at Dresden—are pictures the authenticity | . 14 increased year ‘te ae ‘honch Ge Ge 
yet monuments are the rule, and as every | of which has not only been doubted ever | .+:1) among hie, aalties Feige nied to him 
man worthy of interment in the Abbey is | since they were added to the gallery, but in | the merits almost universally admitted to be his 
worthy of a memorial of some kind, exclusion | the new catalogue they are now attributed to| due. A catalogue of the paintings of this most 
is an injustice to the mane the departed. | other artists than those to whom they have | laborious and versatile artist would form a list 
This question might be dealt with by a | been assigned for more than a century. A | of no ordinary length; among the best known 
Royal Commission; or an act of parliament | similar revisal has taken place at Berlin | are a scene from Dante's “ Inferno,” and ‘ Alex- 
might remove the jurisdiction, as far as the | with a like result. Thus the history of none | ander after the Battle of Arbela,’ both in the 
monuments were concerned, to some depart- | of these pictures is known, and if in reference | library of the Senate ; ‘ The History of the Theban 
ment of the government, but such a measure | to any of them any authentic record were | Hercules,’ in the Hotel de Ville; ‘Apollo van- 
now is scarcely called for, as there is really | discovered, it would most probably annul the | dishing the Python,’ in the Louvre; “The is- 
much truth in the Dean’s statement that | second attribution and introduce a third, | Y9si0n of Attila,” ‘The Gs So, eS sain 
there is no more room. Indeed, long since | With respect to our National Collection, it is | "7 le ener, Sane —— ith Satan > + Heli. 
all the best sites have been occupied—those | of formation so recent, and has been collected a. nee a 5 erly peta a es Angel’ 
in which sculptors would willingly see their | under circumstances of such publicity, as to ott te: the ches 1 of a Sulpi 

7: . is a pel of the church of St. Sulpice. 

works placed. With respect to the majority | challenge the criticism and appeal to the | Others. whose present locality is unknown to us, 
of the memorials in the Abbey, their effect | knowledge of all persons who exercise the one | gro‘ The Bua of St. Etienne,’ ‘The Disciples 
is improved by a privation of light. All | or possess the other. The case of the Holbein | at Emmaus,’ ‘The Crucifixion, ‘The Entomb- 
sculptors are desirous of having oe in the icture is not yet forgotten; it was purchased | ment,’ ‘ Milton dictating “ Paradise Lost” to his 
Abbey, although they are imperfectly seen, | for £400 or from a person who could | Daughters,’ ‘ Raffaelle in his Atelier,’ ‘Tasso in 
but the characters of some of the recent not give its history, and was, we believe, | Prison,’ &. &e. In 1831 Delacroix paid a visit 
statues that have been placed there are | afterwards discovered to be not only spurious, | to the East, and painted subsequently several 
worthy of other artistic associations than | but to have been offered in Paris for £25. | pictures from the sketches he there made. 
those by which we find them surrounded. | Since this time large and valuable additions | At the great Paris Exhibition of ry Dela- 
The Dean protests that there is no room for | have been made to the collection, and in the | ‘TX was represented by thirty-five of nd me! 
more monuments; a committee of gentlemen | purchase of these pictures the first recom- | CiP*l works. His own aor yy , rk of him 
who surveyed the Abbey after the refusal to | mendation has been an authentic history ; Gonen ersten, Se Senne ay 


admit the statue of Lord Canning, asserts | and, we believe, that in every case of purchase pee gee pee ae oe the 
that there is yet space without in anywise in- | a caution has been exercised, insomuch as to | examination of his pictures at that time, and 


conveniencing the congregation. But whether | defy any depreciative evidence. Nothing is we have seen in his own studio. 
there be no further room or only a little, | easier than rise in the House of Casieness — “high as a colourist, at least to 
there arises a question of no small public | and condemn any of the pictures in the | accustomed to the brilliancy of the 
interest as to the commemoration of our | collection, but few things would be more | school; but his historical compositions are 
future great men. ry = many sculptors | difficult than to justify such condemnation. | masterly, his drawing is vigorous and true, 
may be ready to put forth their best exertions | The mere opinions of Mr. Coningham and | the daring boldness with which his ideas are 
in works for the Abbey, and are not unwilling | Mr. Bentinck go for nothing. Our National | thrown, as it were, on the canvas, ee 
to have them buried there, like those they | Gallery is not extensive, but with the ex- | sometimes of Rubens. in 
celebrate, it is yet by no means desirable it | ception of the Tribune at Florence, in the |. He was buried, with much a mare lacge 
should be said this or that memorial is an | Palazzo Vecchio, there is nothing so brilliant | the cemetery of Pére la aes eis Aah 
admirable example of sculpture, but it cannot | as our Italian room; we say nothing of the | menier oS penne, his remains to 
be seen. The Dean and his predecessor think | Pitti. Even after a visit to the most cele- | thr’, on, aves & Oe 


: - i ing- , desirous 
that some other temple or Walhalla must be | brated public collections of mee we return odin 4 wed no common genius, 


found, if not to contain the ashes of the | to be refreshed b ic pi in pri i - manner 
: , j I y our own public pictures, | in private life was distinguished 
great, at =a to receive their memorials ; | which, as a whole, stand far above the vulgar ~ ph we lismplickty and gentleness of 

and so others have thought, for some time | questions that may be put in respect of combined with great kindness of heart. 

past, though not on the same grounds. In | most other public galleries. : 

the stately cathedral of St. Paul's is surely| To the other Art-topics brought before Per? 


“ample room and verge enough” for scores liament duri . . 
< ‘ uring the past session, such re- | CAPTAIN J. D, KING. 
eh enpers ‘ erence has been made in our columns at During a long series of years the catalogues of 
ere mention of the National Gallery | the time as to render further comment un- | the Ro ral Academy and of the British rt etna 
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in the House of Commons has been for some | necessary ne pa 
) . name, ree | ree 
sessions followed by passages of sword play | : Captain Jobn Duncan King - 
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of considerable talent, whose works have fre- 
quently been prmanges Say of in our columns. 
The gallant officer, w: seen much military 
service in early life, died on the 2ist of Angust, 
at the Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, a resi 
he had long occupied as a Military Knight of 
Windsor. ftis age was seventy-four. 
Captain King was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Claude, many of whose pictures, both here and in 
Paris, he copied very ully. To our notice 
of the death of Horace Vernet—see page 52 ante 
were appended some remarks on the French 
artist and his works, written by the captain, who 
studied under him in 1825. For very many years 
we enjoyed the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with Captain King, in every way a most estimable 
man: it is therefore with sincere individual regret 
we pen this brief record to his memory. 
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THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
IN KENT. 





Arci.coLocy may take just credit to itself for 
the results of its labours since the establishment of 
the Institute about twent; a. It has dis- 
credited, if it has not icated, complacent 
antiquarianism formerly in vogue, and which, at 
the end of the last century, ran to seed at Straw- 
berry Hill; it has been the ready and judicious 
ally of geology, and in that capacity has fre- 
quently performed signal service ; it shown 
us how to extract as well from our old cathedrals 
and monasteries, as from our ancient records 
and muniments, new and truer lessons than 
had formerly been learnt; it has encouraged a 
commendable spirit of inquiry, by aiding the 
organisation throughout the land of a score of 
societies whose object is like its own; and by 
the success of its labours has finally succeeded 
in elevating itself from the position of a pursuit 
that was contemned, to the rank of a most useful 
and reputable science. 

At the beginning of its career the promoters 
of the Institute wisely determined not to restrict 
its operations to London and to the ordinary 
monthly meetings of members, but to extend its 
agency and increase its influence by means of an 
annual congress in one of the cathedral cities of 
the three kingdoms, at which the Arts, monu- 
ments, and antiquities of the district should be 
explored and elucidated. These con, have 
always been of a most agreeable instructive 
kind, but that which has recently terminated at 
Rochester, under the presidency of Marquis 
Camden, was indubitably the most successful yet 
held. During the week occupied by the pro- 
ceedings the weather contin uniformly " 
and visitors were fortunately enabled to enjoy, 
under a fine sky and in a beautiful county, the 
various pleasant excursions that had been planned 
to objects of interest at a distance from the town. 
The papers read in the sections, too, were all 
good, especially those contributed by Dr. Guest, 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, Professor Willis, Dean 
Hook, and Mr. M. H. Bloxam. Several of them, 





indeed, are of permanent value, and as they will 
doubtless be hereafter published in the pages of | 
the Archeological Journal, we must refer the | 
reader to that periodical, merely mentioning in | 
passing that Professor Willis, in his elaborate | 
discourse on Rochester Cathedral, pronounced | 
the whole of that building, with the exception of | 
4 portion of the erypt, to be later than the 
of Gundulph, to whom it is rally 
together with the castle at Hochester, 
Abbey, and the White Tower of London. 
, From an Art point of view the meeting must | 
e considered to have been of rare interest. In 
this respect the institute is always fortunate. 
Its special exhibitions in London y num- 
ber among their contributors the most noted Art- 
possessors in the oo: and whenever the 
society migrates into the country, its influence is 
sufficient to collect all that is asked for or re- 
quired. The temporary museum arranged in the 
on Exchange, under the able direction of Mr. 
ucker, contained a display of Art-treasures 
— surpassed in archwological interest, and 
which were a source of great attraction on the 


ascribed, 
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alternate evenings on which they were to be seen. 
The paintings and drawings were numerous and 
very fine. By permission of her Majesty the 
large picture by Holbein, representing the em- 
tion at Dover of Henry VIII. for France, 
in 1520, and which contains a representation of 
the famous ship Harry Grace & Dieu, was re- 
moved from Hampton Court for the occasion. 
Her Majesty sent also from Windsor Castle in- 
nious models of the Diamond and Grey- 
und ships, dated 1731. The Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell contributed largely from his fine collec- 
tion of the works of the early Italian masters. 
Ugolino da Siena was well represented by the 
seven divisions of the predella of the great altar 
co which, according to Vasari, he painted 
or the church of 8. Croce, at Florence, contain- 
ing the Last Supper, the Betrayal, the Scourg- 
ing, the Procession to Calvary, the Descent from 
the Cross, the Entombment, and the Resurrec- 
tion. The work is in tempera, on gold round, 
Also in tempera, on gold ground, is @ fine ex- 
ample of the manner of Taddeo di Bartolo, a 
diptych, representing on the one side the Virgin 
and @hild enthroned between St. James the 
Greater, St. John Baptist and two angels; and 
on the other, our Blessed Lord on the cross be- 
tween. the Virgin Mary and St. John Evange- | 
list, the foot of the cross being embraced by | 
Mary Magdalene. The frame of this diptych | 
is enriched with precious stones, and in the | 
top are two compartments containing half-length 
figures of the Angel of the Annunciation and of | 
the Virgin. Of Giotto there was a work 
which displays all the shortcomings and accom- | 
plishments that distinguished this painter. It | 
is @ Christ standing in the tomb with St. John | 
and the Virgin, one on each side, adoring the 
—— hands of the Lord. Sano di Pietro, 
a da Siena, and the school of Giotto, were 
all adequately represented ; whilst of the illumi- 
nations of Don Silvestro and Hans Memling there 
were several admirable specimens from the same 
collections. Mr. Edward Pretty sent some beau- 
tiful miniatures by different artists, one of them | 
being a portrait of Lady Rachel Russell, and a re- 
markable ‘ Study of Heads’ by an unknown artist. 
The portrait of Camden the historian, well known 
by means of engravings, was contributed by the 
noble president, and that of Lambard, the Kentish 
antiquary, by his representative, Mr. William 
Lambard. Kueng the other portraits that deco- 
rated the walls were two belonging to Lord Stan- | 
hope: one of Anne Stanhope, Duchess of Somerset, | 
formerly in the possession of the namby-pamby 
antiquary, Horace Walpole, whose ~ 
note is still preserved on the back ; and a sma 
full-length portrait of King George I., which is 
noticeable as having been presented by the original | 
to the first Lord Stanhope. Major Luard con- 
tributed a profile portrait, carved in wood, of 
Edward VI.; Mr. David Laing a miniature of | 
Anne of Cleves, by Holbein ; and the late Mr. W. 
Clayton, of Dover, a portrait of King James I., 
in which the most remarkable feature is a tall, 
jewelled hat, that could not have had the effect | 
of improving the complacent countenance of the | 
~—— Solomon. P 
scenes, personages, and events, were 
lentifully illustrated. Sir. John Henderson | 
ad selected from his fine collection several water- | 
colour drawings gs Kentish scenery. | 
Among these the two by Turner of Dover | 





admirers, although they were unquestionably in- 
ferior in most res to those near them by 


time | other artists, that were overlooked. Mr. E. W. | from the presence of @ * 


with numerous objects | 


Cooke, A.R.A., together 


Malling | of antiquarian interest, sent a couple of his own | by his Imperial Maj 
| most satisfactory and charming drawings of the | taining the 


immediate neighbourhood. 

Distributed throughout the room were numerous 
old engravings and etchings, having reference to | 
local history and topography. Our space, how- | 
ever, will er us to specify only a curious set, 

resenting the exploits of the Dutch in the | 
Medway ; a fine engraving of Fairlawn House, | 
by I. Kip, belonging to Mr. M. Vane ; and a series 
of etchings by Picart, illustrating the Escape in 
1688 of James II. from Rochester. They are 
the pro of Mr. 
ones so ote as Macaulay's estimate of the 
character of William IIT, are interesting for the 
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very audacity of their misrepresentation, Nor 
| can we do more than merely allude to the splendid 
| display of objects of archwological interest that 
; were exhibited in the ma he collection of 
military weapons and implements, of ecclesiastical 
and domestic utensils, and of articles of personal 
ornament, was contributed to by the Commander- 
in-Chief , the Secretary of State for War, the Society 
| of Antiquaries, and the corporations of Dover 
and er, and was, chronologically, one of 
| the most complete ever amassed. "Mtr. reaford- 
Hope, to whom we are happy in again having an 
| Opportunity of expressing the obligation under 
tributed phat ie Arts in this country, con- 
| tri ot of mural paintings in San 
| Clemente, in on a curious kr oe on 08 of 
_ Norman mg ter a roughly carved triptych, 
| said to be ndinavian, but which has no 
| characteristics it may not have derived from a 
rustic workman in any Catholic country. Sir 
Thomas Maryon Wilson forwarded a collection 
_ of the antiquities preserved in his fine old mansion 
at Chariton; and the Hon. Sir John Bligh sent 
several objects of historical interest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer forwarded a 
few statuettes in ivory and wood, and kindly lent 
from his cabinets of rare porcelain a fine specimen 
of Tuscan ware, made, in 1580, under Francesco 
de Medici, whose monogram and a representation 
of the Duomo at Florence is fixed on the dull 
white surface of the plate. Only thirty pieces of 
this fabric are known. Early books, charters, 
seals, regalias, illuminated manuscripts, and 
heraldic collections, were in abundance. The 
series of Caxtons was very extensive and com- 
plete, and comprised specimens from the collec- 
tions of Earl § at Althorpe, Mr. Tite, M.P., 
and Mr. Fuller Russell, together with the original 
MS. volume from Lambeth Palace of “The 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers.” The 
last volume is famous, as it contains the only 
known contemporary portrait of Edward V., as 
well as a portrait often in error engraved as that 
of Caxton himself. But it was in Anglo-Saxon 
remains that the musoum was richest. It 
will be sufficient to say that Earl Amherst exhi- 
bited the splendid enamelled brooch found at 
Minster, in Kent; Mr. Gibbs sent his important 
collection of objects found in Kent since 1848 ; 
and the British Museum * kindly permitted the 
exhibition of the famous Faussett collection of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 

In addition to these treasures in the museum, 
the members of the Institute were, by the kind 
hospitality of the noble owners of Knole and 
Cobham, invited to inspect the extensive and well- 
known galleries of ancient portraits contained in 
those mansions. At each place they were fortu- 
nate in having for their cicerone so competent an 
Art-critic as Mr. George Scharf, who, at each 
place, kindly undertook to head Pr and 
give any explanations that were desired. 

The Institute was well received at Rochester, 
and obtained a large accession of influential 
members. The Mayor and Corporation by giv- 
ing the use of the public buildings, the Dean and 
Chapter by affording facilities for the inspec- 
tion and examination of the cathedral, the Bri ge 
wardens and other public bodies by their readi- 
ness to meet the wishes of their distinguished 
visitors, and the local nobility and gentry by 
lending works of Art or of archwological interest, 
all evinced on the occasion a public spirit that is 


|Harbour in 1792 and 1793 had numerous | highly commendable, and that must have been 


ver tifying to the archwologists and their 
pol The notin, moreover, derived éclat 
vecial envoy from the 
Emperor of the French, who had been despatched 
ty for the purpose of ascer- 
views of Dr. Guest and the historical 
section on the invasion of England by Julius 
Cwsar, a subject of much interest to the present 
ruler of France, whose “ Vie de César" is said to 
be on the eve of publication. Dat 
The meeting for 1864 will be held at Warwick, 
but the programme will embrace Coventry, Lich- 
field, Kenilworth, and Stratford-upon-Avon. 


* Our contributor is mistaken, The offer to purchase 


| the remarkable collection was declined i baw Museum, and 
it is to the public 

Blaauw, and though coarse, | \rarer, of Liverpool, 

| in ihe entirety of this unique collection.—{ Ep, A.-/.| 


rit of an indiv |, Mr. Joseph 


the nation owes the preservation 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND; 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FALRHOLT, F.8.A. 


CHAPTER 1X.—Minstrelsy a subject of burlesque and 
caricature. —Charecter of the minstrels.—Their jokes 
upon themselves and upon one another.— Various musical 
instruments represented in the sculptures of the medi- 
eval artista,—Sir Matthew Gournay and the King of 
Portugal.—Discredit of the tabor and bagpipes. 

Oxe of the principal classes of the satirists of the 

middle ages, the minstrels, were far from bein 

unamenable to satire themselves. They belonged 

lly to a low class of the population, one | 
that was hardly acknowledged by the law, which 
merely administered to the pleasures and amuse- | 
ments of others, and, though sometimes liberally 
rewarded, they were objects rather of contempt 
than of respect. Of course there were minstrels 
belonging to a class more respectable than the 
others, but these were comparatively few ; and 
the ordi minstrel seems to have been simply 
an unprincipled vagabond, who hardly 

any settled resting-place, who wandered about 

from place to place, and was not too nice as to 

the means by which he gained his living—per- 
haps fairly resented by the street minstrel, 
or mountebank, of the present day. One of 
his talents was that of mocking and ridiculing 
others, and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
if he sometimes became an object of mockery and 
ridicule himself. One of the well-known min- | 
strels of the thirteenth century, Rutebeuf, was, 

like many of his fellows, a also, and he has 

left several short pieces of verse descriptive of | 
himself and of his own mode of life. In one of | 
these he complains of his poverty, and tells us | 
that the world had in his time—the reign of | 

St. Louis—become so d erate, that few people | 

gave anything to the unfortunate minstrel. Ac- | 

cording to his own account, he was without food, 
and in a fair way towards starvation, exposed to | 
the cold without sufficient clothing, and with 
nothing but straw for his bed. 
“ Je touz de froit, de fain baaille 
Dont je suis mors et maubailliz. 
Je suis sanz coutes et sans liz: 
N’a si povre jusqu’a Senliz. 
Sire, #i ne sai quel part aille : 
Mes costeiz connoit le pailliz, 
Et liz de paille n'est pas liz, 
Et en mon lit n'a fors la paille.” 
Bucres de Rutebeuf, vol. i. p. 3. 
In another poem, Rutebeuf laments that he has | 
rendered his condition still more miserable by 
marrying, when he had not wherewith to keep a 
wife and family. In a third, he complains that 
in the midst of his poverty, his wife has brought | 
him a child to increase his domestic expenses, | 
while his horse, on which he was accustomed to 
travel to places where he might exercise his pro- 
fession, had broken its leg, and his nurse was 
dunning him for money. In addition to all these 
causes of grief, he had lost the use of one of his 
eyes. 
“Or a d’enfant géu ma fame : 
Mon cheval a brisié la janne 
A une lice; 
Or veut de I’ nt ma norrice, 
Qui m’en destraint et me pélic ° 
For l'enfant pestre.” 





Throughout his complaint, although he laments 
over the decline of liberality among his contem- 
poraries, he turns his poverty into a joke. In 
several other pieces of verse he speaks in the 
same way, half joking and half lamenting over his 
poverty, and he does not conceal that the love of 
pues was one of the causes of it. ‘‘ The dice,” | 

says, “ have stripped me entirely of my robe; | 
the dice watch and spy me; it is these which kill | 
me; they assault and ruin me, to my grief.” 

“ Li dé que li détier ont fet, 
M’ont de ma robe tout desfet 
dé m ocient. 
Li dé m’'aguetent et espient ; 
Li dé m'assaillent et deffient, 
Ce poise moi,”—/b., vol. i. p 


And elsewhere he intimates that what the min- 
strels sometimes gained from the lavish gene- 


| rised one another. 


| struments of music are 


profession, Colin Muset, indulges 
plaints, and bitterly of the want of gene- 


rosity displayed by the great barons of his time. 


In one of them who had treated him 


pe yy , he says, “ Sir Count, I have fiddled 
ore you in your hostel, and you neither gave 


me 4 gift, nor arte | . It is discre- 
ditable behaviour. By the duty j owe to St. Mary, 
I cannot continue in your service at this rate. 
My purse is ill furnished, and my wallet is 
empty.” 
“Sire Quens, j'ai, vielé 

Devant vos en vostre ostel : 

Si ne m‘avez riens donné, 

Ne mes gaues uitez, 

C'est =e 9 

Foi que doi sainte Marie, 

Ensi ne vos sieurré-je mie. 

M’aumosniére est mal garie, 

Et ma male mal farsie. 


He proceeds to state, that when he went home to 


his wife (for Colin Muset also was a married 


minstrel), he was ill received if his purse and 
wallet were empty; but it was very different 
when they were full. His wife sprang forward 
and threw her arms round his neck ; she took his 
wallet from his horse with alacrity, while his lad 
conducted the animal] cheerfully to the stable, and 
his maiden killed a couple of capons, and pre- 


red them with piquant sauce. His daug ter | 


rought a comb for his hair. “Then,” he ex- 
claims, “I am master in my own house.” 


“Ma fame va destroser 
Ma male sans demorer ; 
Mon gargon va abuvrer 
Mon cheval et conreer ; 
Ma pucele va tuer 
Deux chapons por deporter 

A la jause aillie. 

Ma fille m aporte un pigne 
Eor sa main par cortoisie. 
Lors sui de mon ostel sire.” 


When the minstrels could thus 
themselves, we need not be surprised 


two minstrels are introduced on the stage abusing 
and insulting one another, and while indulging 


in mutual accusations of ignorance in their art, | 
_ they display their ignorance at the same time | 

by misquoting the titles of the poems which they | 

profess to be able to recite. One of them boasts | 

of the variety of instruments on which he could | 
| perform. 


* Je suia jugleres de viele 

Si sai de muse et de frestele, 

Et de harpes et de chifonie, 

De la gigue, de | armonie, 

De I'sulteire, et en la rote 

Sai-ge bien chanter une note.” 
It appears, however, that among all these instru- 
ments the viol, or fiddle, was the one most 
generally in use. 

The medixval monuments of Art abound with 

burlesques and satires on the minstrels, whose in- 
laced in the hands some- 


times of monsters, and at others in those of 


animals of a not very refined character. Our first | 


example is taken from a manuscript in the 


fig. 1.—A CHARMING FIDDLER. 


British Museum (MS. Cotton, Domitian A. IT.), 
and represents a female minstrel playing on the 
fiddle ; she has the upper part of a lady, and the 
lower parts of a mare, a combination which 
appears to have been rather familiar to the 


in similar com- 


P ya upon 
if they sati- 
In a poem of the thirteenth | 
century, entitled “Les deux troveors ribauz,” | 








| 


j 
| 
i 
| 
i 


| 











fig. 2.—A CRIPPLED MINSTREL. 


cester, and represents a man playing on an in- 
| Strument rather closely resembling the 
| i dy wets which is evidently played by turn- 
| ing a le, and the music is 
| striking wires or strings inside. The face 





| ff 
| 











fig. 3.-—THE HURDY-G URDY. 


evidently intended to be that of a jovial com- 


nion. . 
P Gluttony was an especial characteristic of that 


class of society to which the minstrel belonged, 


| 


Fig. 4.—A SWINISH MINSTREL. 


idea intended to be 


was the 








rosity of their hearers, soon passed away at the | 


and, perhaps, this e 
pon tes int the next picture (No. 4), taken from 





tavern ta leo and drinking. imagination of the medieval artists. In our 


tet Y second cut, which is taken f made b 
One of Rutebeuf's contemporaries in the same | Carter of one of the mice fe Ely Cathedral, 


—— - 


A te a 
one of the stalls in Winchester 
which a pig is performing on the fiddle, and 


——————— 


————— 
—_—— 
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be accompanied by a juvenile of the 
same species of animal. One of the same stalls, 
copied in our cut No. 5, represents a sow per- 
forming on another sort of musical instrument, 
which is not at all uncommon in medieval de- 
lineations. It is the double pipe, or flute, which 
was evidently | borrowed from the ancients. 
Minstrelsy was the usual accompaniment of the 
medisval meal, and perhaps this picture is in- 
tended to be a burlesque on that circumstance, as 
the mother is ms Sh her brood while they 
are feeding. seem to listen quietly, 

t one, who: is evidently much, more affected 
by the music than his companions. The same 


— 


appears to 


' 
h 
» 
l/ 


ia 





Fig. 5.—A MUSICAL MOTHER. 


instrument is placed in the hands of a rather 
jolly looking female in one of the aes of 
St. John’s Church, in Cirencester, copied in our 
cut No. 6. 

Although this instrument is rather frequently 
represented in medieval works of Art, we have no 
account of or allusion to it in medisval writers, 
and perhaps it was not held in very high esti- 
mation, and was used only by a low class of 
performers. As in many other things, the em- 
ployment of particular musical instruments was 
guided, no doubt, by fashion, new ones coming in 
as old ones went out. Such was the case with 

















Fig. 6.—1HE DOUBLE FLUTE. 


the instrument which is named in one of the above 
extracts, and in some other medisval writers, a 
chiffonie, and which has been sup to be the 
dulcimer, that had fallen into discredit in the 
fourteenth century. This instrument is introduced 
in a story which is found in Cuvelier’s metrical his- 
tory of the celebrated warrior Bertrand du Gues- 
clin. In the course of the war for the expulsion 
Pedro the Cruel from the throne of Castile, an 
“nglish knight, Sir Matthew Gournay, was sent as 
a er ambassador to the Court of Portugal. 
1¢ Portuguese monarch had in his service two 
minstrels whose perf. rmances he vaunted greatly, 
and on whom he set great store, and he insisted 
on their performing in the presence of the new 


the instrument just mentioned, and Sir Matthew 
Gournay could not refrain from laughing at 

give his opinion, he said, with more regard 
truth than politeness, “ In France and Normandy, 
the instruments your minstrels play upon are 
regarded with contempt, and are only in use 
am: Se en een ob at Go eb 
popularly called beggar’s instruments.” The king, 
we are told, took great offence at the bluntness of 


his ish guest. 

Te ane itself at this time to have 
been gradually sinking in credit, and the poets 
complained that a degraded taste for more vulgar 
— We og mnogo was introduci itself. 

mong we may mention the 
pi » and tabor. French olvnae, M. 

u ina nice collection of early popular 
poetry, pu under the title of “ Jongleurs et 

rowveéres,” has printed a curious poem of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, intended as a 


isF 


c instruments, that introduced them 
in places where better mi would be more 
suitable. The writer thinks that the introducing 
of so vulgar an instrument as the tabor into 
"pomp weno dg nd me upon in no other 
ight than as one of the signs which might be ex- 
pected to be the precursors of the coming of 


ies 


LT 
(i 


\ 





| 


Fig. 1.—THE TABOR, OR DRUM. 





Antichrist. “If such le are to come to 
grand festivals as cays rahe [i.e. @ tabor 
made in the form of a bushel measure, on the 
end of which they beat], and make such a terrible 
noise, it would seem that Antichrist must now be 
being born; people ought to break the head of 
each of them with a staff.” 


“ Déussent itiels genz venir a bele feste 
ga portent un 1, qui mainent tel tempeste, 
samble que Antecrist doie maintenant nestre ; 
L’en duroit d’un baston chascun brisier la teste.” 


This satirist adds, as a proof of the contempt in 
which the Virgin Mary held such instruments, 
that she never loved a tabor, or consented to hear 
one, and that no tabor was ictroduced among the 
minstrelsy at her espousals. “ The gentle mother 
of God,” he says, “loved the sound of the 
fiddle ;” and he goes on to prove her partiality 
for that instrument by citing some of her 
miracles. 
“ Onquee le mére Dieu, qui est virge honorée, 

Et est avoec les Angles hautement coronée, 

N’ama onques tabour, ne point ne li agrée, 

N onques tabour n’i ot quant el fu espousée. 

La douce mére Dieu ama son de viele.” 


The artist who carved the carious stalls in 
Henry VIL's Chapel at Westminster, seems to 
have entered fully into the spirit displayed by 
this satirist, for in one of them, represented in 
our cut No. 7, he has introduced a masked demon 
playing on the tabor, with an expression ap- 





ambassador. It turned out that they played on 


ee 


i 
~ lil 


Fig. 8.—BRUIN TURNED PIPER. 





time a satire on the instrument itself, and upon 
the strange exhibitions of animals domesticated 
and taught various singular performances, which 
were then so popular. 

In our last cut (No. 9), we come to the fiddle 
again, which long sustained its place in the a ons 
ae a It is taken from 
one of t ptures on porch of the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Cathedral of loan te 
France, and represents a mermaid with her 
child, listening to the music of the fiddle. She 
wears a crown, and is intended, no doubt, to be 
one of the queens of the sea, and the introduction 








Fig. 9.—ROYAL MINSTRELSY 


of the fiddle under such circumstances can leave 
no doubt how highly it was esteemed. 

While, however, after the fifteenth century the 
profession of the minstrel became entirely de- 
graded, and he was looked upon more than ever 
as a rogue and vagabond, the fiddle acoom panied 
him, and it long remained, as it still remains 
in Ireland, the favourite instrament of the pea- 
santry. The blind fiddler, even st the present 
day, is not unknown in our rural districts. It 
has always been in England the favourite instru- 
ment of mi J 





parently of derision. This tabor presents much 
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THE TURNER GALLERY. 


HANNIBAL ChossiNG THE Aes.“ 
“‘Bigraved by J, Couser. . 
Tux | we look at the pictures of Turner, 
cnpeaially. ig the way of comparing them with 
cach other, the more we are’ impressed with the 
ouae aa genius, and are.astonished at the 
variet we) 
times it onaiingone the. architeetural glories of 
al ater 
riant hills one t 
lineates the qyaint, castellated ruine of the Rhenish 


pene and at another the majestic *natural | ‘ 


lortresses of an Alpine world. Sometimes , it 
sheds a halo round the clustered .colimris and 
broken arches of a Onee noble edifice in our own 
land, and sometimes’ it lights up with the most 
brilliant colouring our winding rivers and verdant 
—— On land or sea, in sunshine or storm, 
rom early dawn’ t closing.day, he studied the 
book of nature, and st som yet 
most imaginings that eye cduld ‘inves- 
tigate, On thang ecules, or hand. note down; 
seemed 


nothing 7 = be ge nor anything 


too lofty or to strive after 
and accomplish. " 
There is a wonderful realisation of this in his 
picture of ‘ Hannibal crossing the Alps,’ a y 
imaginary scene, though he doul ed 
some of the mountainous forms introduced fi 
the region of the Alps. It was éxhibited at the 
Academy in 1812, and the title, as wai the case 
with many more’ of his works, was accompanied 
in the catal a quotation from his mythical 
qanascript SOND - Fallacies of Hope.” 
“ Craft, treachery, and fraud—Salassign force 
Hung on the rear! seized 
acscoaaen ya ieee 
Look'd on the sun with be Oe eed 
While the fiéree archer of the downward 


Stains Italyts blanch’ with storths. 
In vain each pass, i 


Or rocky f ts wi ; 
Still on Camfpania’s fertile’pla fads rae 

Si on Caan Ye pain eB beware!" 
How far these lines interpret the composition, 
or how far the picture is an iljostration of the 
poetry, may be safely Jeft to those who will com- 
a the one with the other. ; 

ut as to the picture itself: here is poetry 
as grand as any description of a war of element 
written with’ pen. Turner called it a snow- 
storm, but it might almost stand for the barsting 
forth of the deluge, when the “windows of 
heaven were opuiel, and the waters prevailed 
exceedingly upon the earth, and all the bigh hills 
that were under the whole heaven were covered.” 
There is little appeardnce of snow as we are 
accustomed to see it fall even in the depth of 
winter ; but there is a commingling, so far as the 
darkness permits anything above to be percep- 
tible, of rain, now, and sleet, driven by a hurri- 
cane of wind into forms of, fantastic shape, as if 
a strong tornado had lifted up a mass of water, 
and fragments of ice, and loose stones from the 
earth, and was a back again with the 
wildest fury over hosts of men and the 
rugged mountain tops. Behind that arch-like 
veil of liquid clouds the sickly sun is s lin 
out, casting a lurid and unnatural light over the 
distant valley‘and the Carthaginian legions,’ who 
have not only to. face the violence of the storm, 
but have also to defend themselves from the 
attacks of their enetiés, who are carrying on a 
sort of guerrilla warfare in. the rocky defile 
into whicl Hannibal has led his decimated but 
hitherto invingible. troopss, In» tie foreground 
to the left, straggling parties of the Allobr 
the barbarian peiires of this mountain district, 
known as the Graian Alps, where, the Little 
St. Bernard is sityated—are plundering the dead 
and wounded Carthaginians, while, others are 
loosening huge, fragmenta of stone and rolling 
them down into upon the invaders. 

The subject, and the treatment. of it through- 

out, form one of those daring essays of Art which 
none but Turner would have attempted, and no 
other painter could have to realise... The 
picture is in the National Gallery, but. looking 
very different in colour frém what it. must, have 
done half a century ago. 


‘Italian pittures ; a 


& | seen close, or properly 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of $Tue Ans-JOuRNAL.” 
THE PINACOTHEK ‘AY ‘MUNICH. 
Siz,—Having . 


in whieh it is‘manifested. Some- Bi 


his mind. with the | M 


omers are simply fidi 
ins, mgny fine works ;, a8, for, example, 3 

magnificent early Raphael, the ‘Holy Family 

O, » a tin and Sr Bean” (No. 

ino, ie WIE i . _ ‘ : ‘* 0. 

2 Bak ie PO fi ah 
Giorgione’s own it, i ; a Titian or 
tien Pusl Vetbaas, and a few other valuable 
Vast accumulation of Rubenses 
of ‘different ‘degrees of, excellence ; some fine 
Vandykes ; a Snyders. or two;° several cai 
Vanderwerffs, and ‘fine specimens of Jordans, 
De Crayer, Weenix, Rembrandt, and a few 
others ; some Murillos; the beautiful Memling 
(me: 63), in'the fourth cabinet ; a few good eteiy 

r pictures pag sotpry, and: some excel-: 
lent examples of the l of Cologne ; but not 
one genuine Van Eyck. ; 5 

The above are all the really prominent pic- 
tures in the collection, and are a ‘high class of 
exaniples of the masters. But the 


jority of 
‘the collection, if not bad, are at least, indifferent, 


ation, it came 


not excepting even the Albert Diirers, which bear | omines. 


no comparison with those at Vienna, in the 
Belvedére Gallery ; Diirer’s well-known portrait 
in the Munich collection is sufficiently laboured, 
but is painted without taste, and is i drawn. 
The mildew spoken.of I did not observe, but 
nearly all the: pictures have a dull neglected 
: the rooms are comparatively dark, so 
much so, that except in the cabinets, one cannot 
see the instriptions well enough té read them. 
The skylights are small and very high, and, the 
glass has nearly all turned purple ; when one adds 
to this a very dirty blind, which is drawn across, 
below each skylight, it is not difficult to — 
the darkness that reigns fifty feet or so below. 
Then’ as to the hanging, its “‘ imbecility” is cer- 
tainly wonderfal; pictures were perhaps never 
worse hung ; they are arranged so as to cover the 
walls uniformly at certain symmetrical intervals. 
The bottom of the lowest frames is about five feet 
from the ground, so that no picture can be well 
copied as it hangs, except 
those of large size—indeed, only the large pic- 
ttires can be fairly seen at all in the saloons or 
large rooms. so-called cabinets are small 
rooms by the side of the large ories, and in these 
the lower pictures are necessarily near the eye. 
Even an opera-glass would help but little in the 
saloons, as they are not sufficiently lighted to 
admit of the pictures being thoroughly seen; a 
ictureeven twenty feet from the ground might 
seen in a good light, but the upper parts 
some of the pi are nearly thirty feet from 
the floor in this monumental ga'lery of Munich. 
The paintings are wholly accessory to the archi- 
tecture, and it is evident that an architect, or at 
least an architectural sentiment, has completely 
controlled the -hanging. The state of the floor 
itself, is something astounding: King Ludwig 
would not have wood, and an imitation marble 
was made of gravel and plaster. The polished 
plaster is now worn away, and the very gravel is 
in parts kicked up, exposing large holes in the | 
gangways, deep enough to cause people to 


of | 


archeologists 


3 


Tx the course of the penultimate Pst i 
ie ts 


Italy” still writhed in her 


of a guid pro quo, in pm * 
ESB E SS tdagh come' 

and travellers, but mor 
larly a late animated “deseri =o a 


of M. Felix Deriece, 


readers a@ con 
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ing the sources of 
| overshadow half the, 
| Au 
pene we 
| an enlarged palace; 

| have lodged, and with 
ics we shall return, 
| how, after the 

| utterly crushed 1 

| and by Genseric’s 


| for centuries of neglect, 


impressions revived; 
a P others, to “whotn 
comparatively Oe oe 


dwelt in modest state, . 
acoommibdated 
under which @ 


room. to spare." 


but proosed » 
-of: thé Palatine 


| was reanimated by & card 


over 
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villa of singular beauty, surrounded by grounds 

| iaid out with all the devices, all the 

|| stately elegancies of the most accomplished arti- 

|| ficial gardening—its part in every luxury of 

|| flower bloom, its alleys, rd pipe. its fountains, 

and its statues. He enri it crowningly with 

precious, antique marbles, drawn from the neigh- 
bouring Baths of Caracalla. — 

Although the ominous voice of reformation 

‘| was then heard muttering ny, 


i not, as yet, interfered with the goodly dis- 
aaa which habitually awaited the families of 
the popes. Their temporal power infallibly estab- 
lished new princely lines, w 1 
appanages were redundan ly lavished. Paul III. 
offered no exception to this rule. He had a son 
named Louis, of ambiguous legitimacy—query 

| whether born before his father had taken orders, 

| and under the sanction of matrimony, or vice 
versd—and upon him he bestowed the duchies of 

Parma and P tia, and ultimately the Palatine. 

|| Through the progeny of this new Duke, whose 

|| merits and whose death by assassination are 
likened to those of Cesar Borgia, the Farnese 

Gardens and villa descended, until, on failure of 

the male line with Duke Antonio, in 1731, they 

passed over to Elizabeth, the sister of the latter, 

and through her, who was second wife to Philip V. 

of Spain. to that branch of the Bourbons. 

Don Carlos, the son of Philip and Elizabeth, 
became master of Naples in 1734. In 1739 he 
succeeded to the Spanish throne, and thereupon 
transferred to his third son, Ferdinand, the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, and thus the whole of 
the Farnese property became vested in the Nea- 
politan branch of the luckless Bourbon family. 

The era of the transition of this property, laden 
as it was with the reminiscences of two past 
epochs, into the possession of the Bourbons, was 
a that of its neglect and renewed destruction. 
They decorated their Naples at the expense of 
Rome. Several other palaces inherited by them 
through their succession to Duke Antonio, were, 
in the first instance, despoiled of their antique 

treasures. Then came the like visitation upon 
the Palatine villa, towards the close of the last 
century. The charming gardens designed by 

Vignole were Corp obliterated —their ul 

groves shrouded in a wilderness of brambles and 

|  brushwood, their fountains became obstructed 
| and dried up, and a casino of elegant design was 
converted into a gra 

Livia—associated with the name of Raphael— 

which were discovered and brought to light by 

him, and from the grotesque figures in which he 
had drawn his fanciful inspirations in that line, 
|| were consigned to a second oblivion. 

_Arcadia alone remained faithful to the gardens 

of Paul IIT. Under this name an association of 

gentle, intellectual shepherds, similar to many 
other odd-named confraternities throughout Italy, 
was embodied. We are to presume that it as- 
sumed its name in memory of the good Evander, 
who, himself an Arcadian, whilom—about the 
days of Hercules—fed his flocks and ruled his 
| Swainson the Palatine. It was ever the cus- 
| tom of these pundits of pipe and crook—whose 

costume had as little affinity as possible to the 

shepherd's plaid, but in some, presented a doleful 

doublet of black, with ruffles at the wrist, and a 

three-cornered cocked-hat a-top, while on others 
| the clerical sontan and neck-band were con- 
|  Splcious ;—it was ever their custom to meet here 


| on Thursday evenings, under such shade of melan- 
choly boughs, as the 











tine —— temple were strewed around, and 
to regale each other's ears with the recitation of 
their inspired compositions—idyls, haply, or 
“p'erams, or sonnets. But, alas! an order comes 
‘rom Naples, and one fine morning sees these 
poetic shades sacrificed to daylight and the vile 
““egestions of lucre: the trees are cut down and 
~~ Arcadians exiled from the olden realms of 
| = ander. They went singing, doubtlessly, as they 

moved moodily along— 








* Nos patrige fines et dulcia linquimus arva.” 


~ was, however, not doomed to destruction 
y this hard proceeding. It had its “non omnis 
mortar,” for it found a refuge in the Bosco Par- 
“0, near the gate of St. Pancras, where its 


Switzerland, England, and even France itself, it | 


which honours and | 


Even the Baths of | 


holme oak afforded, and | 
where ruins, authentic as might be, of the Pala- | 


Mr. Charles Mills, who does its honours with 


recitative, whether prepense or improviso, ma 
| still be heard by ali who will linger, “ worth 
| auribus,” at seasonable times, about the said 
locality. 

A name much less imposing than that of the 
| Arcadians is attached to the Palatine—yea, to 


| its very pic—that of Mills, an Englishman, and | 


threatens, moreover, through a certain fondness 
which old Time seems to have fallen into regarding 
it, to descend to a long hereafter, in confraternity 





infinite urbanity. The view from thence is one 
of the most remarkable of Rome. The portico 
of the dwelling, painted by Raphael or Giulio 
Romano, has been carefuily restored by Camue- 
cini. The garden is covered with roses, and if 
Nero could revisit these scenes, he might exclaim, 
in the words of our eloquent and daring lyrist,— 


‘ Esclave, apporte-moi des roses ; 
Le parfum des roses est doux.’ 
Vicror Hreo. 





with the imperial shadows of Augustus and his 


This villa, to which its English designation 
seems so anomalously attached, has the honour, 
it is considered, to have been desi by Raphael, 

and to have been decorated with frescoes from his | 
| own pencil, and that of Giulio Romano. A cer- 
| tain little scandal attaches to these glowing crea- 
tions of i/ Divino. Passavant tells us, in his ad- 
| mirable “ Life of Raphael,” that they were copies | 
| of the frescoes, with which the Cardinal de Bibiena, | 
| the private scretary of Pope Leo X., had com- | 
| missioned his dear friend, the painter, to deco- | 
| rate his bath saloon, on the third story of the | 
Vatican. — subject was the triumph of Love. | 
Strange choice, st ts the bi r, for a) 
cardinal, but aks ie the ring ne at | 
| the court of Leo. After having described with 
what rich luxuriance of fancy the theme was | 
embodied in mythological illustration, he con- | 
cludes by throwing into more substantial form | 
an apology for the churchman’s selection of 
subject. “Once again,” he observes, “it may 
appear strange, in our times, that, notwithstandin 
the modest loveliness of these compositions of 
Raphael, a prelate should have his private resi- 
dence, and in the palace too of the Pope, deco- 
rated with such subjects ; but it must be borne in | 
mind that, at this period, the court of Rome had | 
| @ special predilection for the antique.” This 
same predilection is exemplified, if anything more | 
| piquantly, in the same quarter of Passavant's 
_ work, where we are told that Raphael was 
| unable to complete all the cardinal’s s ions, | 
| by placing a marble statue of Venus in the same | 
bath saloon, simply because the niche which was | 
to have received it was found to be untowardly | 
too small. | 
Tt is strange that after many changes of owners | 
the villa should have become, as it now is, the | 
secluded residence of a sisterhood of French 
nuns, “sober, steadfast, and demure.” Out upon | 
time and its transmutations! But pos of 
Raphael, it is told, that when he was on his death- 
bed. Leo X. wished to give him his last bene- 
diction ; but death was quicker than the pontiff. 
| When a messenger brought that sad intelligence, 
and stopped his Holiness on his way, he was in- 
| spired, say the devoted lovers of the painter, by 
| an infallible impulse, and hailed him as a beatified 
| saint, with the significant “ ora pro nobis” —* pray 
for us.” May we then conclude that the solitary 
sisters on the Palatine, actuated by as kindly a 
faith, still tolerate, with a considerate interpre- 

| tation of the pagan myth, the florid fresco which 
glorifies her, the— 

“bella Venere, 

| Madre d'amore, 


Re degli uomini 
E degli cuori ?” 


| 
} 


Or shall we venture profanely to fancy that mother | 
abbess has permitted them to still glow on, in- 

fluenced unwittingly by the fiction suggested by | 
the ungentle minstrel— 


“Deep in thy heart, dissembling vestal, | 
Dozens of little Cupids nestle ?” 


No, no, we reject all such insinuation or sug- 

ion, and submit ourselves to the conclusion | 
that all the aforesaid reliques of the aforesaid 
Raphael are, 
the austere, uncompromising surveillance of 
| oaken screen, or of drapery densely impenetrable | 
to eyes that in some acces of human weakness, | 
might imperil even “ eguemra for a peep. 

f this Villa Mills—now convent—a French 
traveller, M. Vallery, thus writes in 1828. “In 
striking contrast to the degraded aspect of the 

| Farnese Gardens, springs up, crowning the summit 
| of the hill, the Vigna Pa'atina, which after having 
| been successively the Villa 8 and the Villa 
| Magnani, is now oceupied by an Englishman, 


erent 





successors. 





awakened at this spot. The Lu 


in these better days, consigned to | lanous 
the Temple of Juno 


cn Oounall of Prud’ 

tanglementa, it aimed at 
justments of domestic fracas, by 
styled 


A convenient staircase leads us to the three spa- 
cious and singular little halls of Augustus’s house. 
The aspect, overtopping as it does the palace of 
the Cwsars, of this Ringlish habitation — this 

leasant cottage, with its verdant turf and its 

resh-complexioned inmates—seems to present a 
monument, a trophy of modern civilisation placed 
beside the arrogant and despotic barbarism of the 
old masters of the world, and the feeble and dé- 
bonnaire barbarism of the Rome before us.” 

_And now let us look back to the antique remi- 
niscences of this Palatine — reminiscences, the 
which, and not any Farnese prestige, have con- 
duced to the late imperial purchase, and to pro- 
ceedings having promise modestly akin to those 
attending on the unearthing of Pompeii. 

When Rome, at its earliest day, was sustained 

three tribes—the Latin, the Sabine, and the 
truscan, each of which had its distinct defences, 
the first-named—the Latin or Rhammes— was 
located on the Palatine. This was the square 
Rome of Romulus. 

At a later period, Servius Tullius combined 
these three primitive cantonments into a single 
city, by means of an encircling wall. Rome then 
comprised four civie tribes, and to the fourth the 
Palatine gave its name. This was divided into 
two distinct quarters, each having its own sacred 
hill, its consecrated wood and altar—Germalus 
to the north, and Velia to the south-east. 

Now the Farnese Gardens, with which we have 
to do, lie pretty nearly within the perimeter of 
this old Germalus district. Here, the wicker 
cradle of the two foundlings and founders of the 
future 5 seer republic, and empire, was drifted 
ashore by t flooded Tiber. That especial spot 
was situated towards the northern angle of the 
gardens, behind the position of the Comitium, 
and immediately under the Palatine. Here had 
long been seen, dedicated, as it were, to‘historic 
superstition, the fig-tree under which had been 
checked as it floated the frail cradle that garnered 
in its freight the future Rome and its fortunes ; 
here the reed-constructed cot of the shepherd 
Faustulus, by whom the wee bark was rescued ; 
and here, too, the bronze statue of the she-wolf 

iving nurture to her adopted foundlings. The 
fi -tree continued in existence up to the days of 
Nero, and the cot, jealously guarded, fell only 
with paganism itself. As to the wolf, even under 
the most fervid reaction of the new creed, no 
hand could be found daring enough to destroy 
it. By a sort of assimilative proceeding, not 
uncommon in those times, it obtained a place in 
the Church of St. Theodore—a quondam temple 
of Romulus. It has since found its way into the 
museum of the Capitol. 

Historic reminiscences of interest are further 
cal presents 
an angular apex to two streete—that of the new 
road and the Strada di Scaurus. Following the 
latter, the Velia hill is mounted, and is found to 
ra above the Arch of Constantine and the 
Coliseum. On entering its quarter, the first house 
that one might have met,to the right, is that of 


| the arch-conspirator, Lucius Sergius Catiline. 
There, that worthy brought into conclave his 
chief accomplices, 
and bound them by 


on a certain memorable night, 

all the rites that such vil- 

combination affected to revere. 

another street conducted, of old, to 
Vireplaca—-in other, and 

he “ Man-appeasing Juno.” 


Further on, 


English words, t 


pod . ‘ 4 
This most laudable ecclesiastical institution had 
a diametrically opposite purpose 
atina he la 
well Cresswell presided. Reconciliation, and not 


from that aimed 
certain court, over which the late Sir Cress- 


Like the French Court 
mes in commercial en- 
effecting equitable ad- 
what might be 
a family palaver, under the sanctioning 


ration, was its obj 
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villa of singular beauty, surrounded by gro 
laid out with all the graceful devices, all the 
stately — of the most accomplished arti- 
ficial gardening—its part . 
flower bloom, its alleys, _—- its fountains, 
and its statues. He enri it crowningly with 
precious, antique marbles, drawn from the neigh- 
bouring Baths of Caracalla. — 

Although the ominous voice of reformation 
was then heard muttermg Germany, 
Switzerland, England, and even France itself, it 
had not, as yet, interfered with the goodly dis- 


ions which habitually awaited the families of 
peje She power infallibly estab- | 


lished new princely lines, upon which honours and 


the popes. Their tempo’ 


appanages were redundantly lavished. Paul IIT. 
offered no exception to this rule. He had a son 


whether born before his father had taken orders, 


unds | 


in every luxury of | 


named Louis, of ambiguous legitimacy—query | tain little scandal attaches to these glowi 


recitative, whether prepense or improviso, ma 
still be heard by alt who will linger, “ piers 
auribus,” at seasonable times, about the said 
locality. 

A name much less imposing than that of the 
| Arcadians is attached to the Palatine—yea, to 
| its very pic—that of Mills, an Englishman, and 
| threatens, moreover, through a certain fondness 
_ which old Time seems to have fallen into regarding 

it, to descend to a long hereafter, in confraternit 
_ with the imperial shadows of Augustus and his 


successors. 

This villa, to which its English designation 
seems so anomalously attached, has the honour, 
it is considered, to have been desi by Raphael, 
and to have been decorated with frescoes from his 
| own pencil, and that of Giulio Romano. A cer- 





crea- 


tions of iJ Divino. Passavant tells us, in his ad- 


and under the sanction of matrimony, or vice | mirable “ Life of Raphael,” that they were copies 
versd—and upon him he bestowed the duchies of | of the frescoes, with which the Cardinal de Bibiena, 


Parma and Placentia, and ultimately the Palatine. | the private secretary of Pope Leo X., had com- 








Through the progeny of this new Duke, whose | 
merits and whose death ——— are | 
likened to those of Cesar gia, the Farnese | 
Gardens and villa descended, until, on failure of 
the male line with Duke Antonio, in 1731, they | 
passed over to Elizabeth, the sister of the latter, 
and through her, who was second wife to Philip V. | 
of Spain, to that branch of the Bourbons. 

Don Carlos, the son of Phili 
became master of Naples in 1734. In 1739 he | 
succeeded to the Spanish throne, and thereupon 
transferred to his third son, Ferdinand, the king- 


dom of the Two Sicilies, and thus the whole of | 


the Farnese property became vested in the Nea- | 
politan branch of the luckless Bourbon family. 
The era of the transition of this property, laden 
as it was with the reminiscences of two past | 
epochs, into the possession of the Bourbons, was | 
aa that of its neglect and renewed destruction. 
They decorated their Naples at the expense of 
Rome. Several other palaces inherited by them | 
through their succession to Duke Antonio, were, 
in the first instance, despoiled of their antique | 
treasures. Then came the like visitation upon | 
the Palatine villa, towards the close of the last | 
century. The charmin designed by 
Vignole were gradually obliterated—their ul 
a shrouded in a wilderness of brambles and | 
ushwood, their fountains became obstructed | 
and dried up, and a casino of elegant design was 
converted into a . Even the Baths of | 
Livia—associated with the name of Raphael— | 
which were discovered and brought to fight by 
him, and from the ue figures in which he 
had drawn his fanciful inspirations in that line, | 
were consigned to a second oblivion. | 
_Arcadia alone remained faithful to the gardens 
of Paul IIT. Under this name an association of | 
gentle, intellectual shepherds, similar to many 
other odd-named confraternities throughout Italy, 
was embodied. We are to presume that it as- 
sumed its name in memory of the good Evander, 
who, himself an Arcadian, whilom—about the | 
days of Hercules—fed his flocks and ruled his 
Swains on the Palatine. It was ever the cus- 
tom of these pundits of ipe and crook—whose 
costume had as little affinity as possible to the | 
shepherd's plaid, but in some, presented a doleful | 
doublet of black, with ruffles at the wrist, and a 
three-cornered cocked-hat a-top, while on others 
the clerical sontan and neck-band were con- 
*picuous ;—it was ever their custom to meet here 
on Thursday evenings, under such shade of melan- 
choly boughs, as the holme oak afforded, and | 
where ruins, authentic as might be, of the Pala- | 
tine Apollo's temple were strewed around, and 
‘o regale each other's ears with the recitation of 
their inspired compositions—idyls, haply, or 
“p'grams, or sonnets. But, alas! an order comes | 
from Naples, and one fine morning sees these 
poetic shades sacrificed to daylight and the vile | 
eéestions of luere: the trees are cut down and 
he Arcadians exiled from the olden realms of 
Evander. They went singing, doubtlessly, as they 


Yi) ’ ; 
rove moodily along— 


“ Nos patria fines et dulcia linquimus arva.” 


. + ly was, however, not doomed to destruction 
"y us hard proceeding. It had its “non omnis 
ae for it found a refuge in the Bosco Par- | 
“ato, near the gate of St. Pancras, where its 


and Elizabeth, | 


| might im 


| striking contrast to the 
| Farnese Gardens, springs up, 
, of the hill, the Vigna Palatina, which after having 


missioned his dear friend, the painter, to deco- 
rate his bath saloon, on the third story of the 
Vatican. Their subject was the triumph of Love. 
Strange choice, suggests the biographer, for a 
cardinal, but such was the tone of manners at 
| the court of Leo. After having described with 
what rich luxuriance of fancy the theme was 
embodied in mythological illustration, he con- 
cludes by throwing into more substantial form 


subject. “Once again,” he observes, “it may 
— strange, in our times, that, notwithstandin 

the modest loveliness of these compositions of 
Raphael, a prelate should have his private resi- 
dence, and in the palace too of the Pope, deco- 
rated with such subjects ; but it must he bate in 
mind that, at this period, the court of Rome had 
a special a for the antique.” This 
| same predilection is exemplified, if anything more 
| piquantly, in the same quarter of Passavant's 
work, where we are to 


that Raphael was 
| unable to complete all the cardinal’s s 


ions, 


by gern a marble statue of Venus in the same | 
bath saloon, simply because the niche which was | 
to have received it was found to be untowardly | 


too small. 

It is strange that after many changes of owners 
the villa should have become, as it now is, the 
secluded residence of a sisterhood of French 
nuns, “ sober, steadfast, and demure.” 
time and its transmutations! But of 
Raphael, it is told, that when he was on his death- 
bed, Leo X. wished to give him his last bene- 
diction ; but death was quicker than the 
When a messenger brought that sad intelligence, 
and stopped his Holiness on his way, he was in- 


| spired, say the devoted lovers of the painter, by 


an infallible impulse, and hailed him as a beatified 
saint, with the significant “ — nobis” —* pray 
for us.” May we then conclude that the solitary 
sisters on the Palatine, actuated by as kindly a 
faith, still tolerate, with a considerate inte re- 
tation of the pagan myth, the florid fresco which 
glorifies her, the— 
“bella Venere, 

Madre d’amore, 

Re degli uomini 

E degli cuori ?” 


Or shall we venture profanely to fancy that mother | 


abbess has permitted them to still glow on, in- 
fluenced unwittingly by the fiction suggested by 
the ungentle minstrel— 


“Deep in thy heart, dissembling vestal, 
Dozens of little Cupids nestle ?” 


No, no, we rej 
ion, and su ) 
that all the aforesaid reliques of the aforesaid 
Raphael are, in these better days, consigned to | 
the austere, uncompromising surveillance of | 
oaken screen, or of drapery densely impenetrable | 
to eyes that in some acces of human weakness, | 
gi il even perdition for a peep. | 

f this Villa iipaew convent—a French 
traveller, M. Vallery, thus writes in 1828. “In! 
degraded aspect of the | 


crowning the summit 


been successively the Villa Spada and the Villa 
Magnani, is of occupied by an Englishman, 
Mr. Charles Mills, who does its honours with 


an apology for the churchman’s selection of | 


Out upon | 


ntiff. 


all such insinuation or sug- 
it ourselves to the conclusion | 





infinite urbanity. The view from thence is one 
of the most remarkable of Rome. The portico 
of the dwelling, painted by Raphael or Giulio 
Romano, has been carefully restored by Camuc- 
cini. The m is covered with roses, and if 
Nero could revisit these scenes, he might exclaim, 
in the words of our eloquent and daring lyrist,— 


‘ Esclave, apporte-moi des ; 
Le parfum des on est doux.’ one 
Vicror Hveo. 


A convenient staircase leads us to the three spa- 
cious and singular little halls of Augustus’s house. 
The aspect, overto Ly it does the palace of 
the Cwsars, of this English habitation —this 
leasant cottage, with its verdant turf and its 
resh-complexioned inmates—seems to present a 
monument, a trophy of modern civilisation placed 
beside the arrogant and despotic barbarism of the 
old masters of the world, and the feeble and dé- 
bonnaire barbarism of the Rome before us.” 

And now let us look back to the antique remi- 
| hiscences of this Palatine — reminiscences, the 

which, and not any Farnese prestige, have con- 
| duced to the late imperial purchase, and to pro- 

ceedings having promise modestly akin to those 
attending on the unearthing of Pompeii. 

When Rome, at its earliest day, was sustained 

three tribes—the Latin, the Sabine, and the 

truscan, each of which had its distinct defences, 
the first-named—the Latin or Rhammes— was 
located on the Palatine. This was the square 
Rome of Romulus. 

At a later period, Servius Tullius combined 
these three primitive cantonments into a single 
city, by means of an encircling wall. Rome then 
comprised four civic tribes, and to the fourth the 
Palatine gave its name. This was divided into 
two distinct quarters, each having its own sacred 
hill, its consecrated wood and altar-—Germalus 
to the north, and Velia to the south-east. 

Now the Farnese Gardens, with which we have 
to do, lie pretty nearly within the perimeter of 
this old Germalus district. Here, the wicker 
cradle of the two foundlings and founders of the 
future a ublic, and empire, was drifted 
ashore by t Tiber. That especial spot 
was situated towards the northern angle of the 
gardens, behind the position of the Comitium, 
and immediately under the Palatine. Here had 
long been seen, dedicated, as it were, to ‘historic 

superstition, the fig-tree under which had been 
checked as it floated the frail cradle that garnered 
in its freight the future Rome and its fortunes ; 
here the reed-constructed cot of the shepherd 
Faustulus, by whom the wee bark was rescued ; 
and here, too, the bronze statue of the she-wolf 

iving nurture to her adopted foundlings. The 
fi -tree continued in existence up to the days of 
Nero, and the cot, jealously guarded, fell only 
with paganism itself. As to the wolf, even under 
the most fervid reaction of the new creed, no 
hand could be found daring enough to destroy 
it. By a sort of assimilative proceeding, not 
uncommon in those times, it obtained a place in 
the Church of St. Theodore—a guondam temple 
of Romulus. It has since found its way into the 
museum of the Capitol. 

Historic reminiscences of interest are further 
awakened at this spot. The Lu 1 presents 
an angular apex to two streets—that of the now 
road and the Strada di Scaurus. Following the 
latter, the Velia hill is mounted, and is found to 
| ra above the Arch of Constantine and the 
| Coliseum. On entering its quarter, the first house 

that one might have met,to the right, is that of 
the arch-conspirator, Lucius Sergius Catiline. 
There, that worthy brought inte. conclave lis 
chief accomplices, on a certain memorable night, 
and bound them by “ode y rites that such vil- 
lanous combination aff to revere. 

Further on, another street conducted, of old, to 
the Temple of Juno —— in other, and 
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tutelage of the Queen of Olympus. Thus a breeze 
having swelled into a storm between a 

pair, the relatives, on both sides, came together 
to compare and compound, if possible, the griev- 
ances in the case. d they succeed, the two 
plaintiffs proceeded to this Temple of the Man- 
appeasing Juno. There they interchanged the 
formalities of reconciliation, and thence (admir- 
able custom !) proceeded to seal a new league and 
covenant of good behaviour over a pretty feast of 
forgiveness. Whether at the bottom of the loving 
cup then drained, a of permanent con- 
tentment or the disappointment were for 
the most part f the muse has not recc 

and we must leave our readers, gentle or simple, 
to come to their own conclusions of the proximate 

ilities of the matter. 

A tradition of Paris tells that, in the middle 
ages, 8 somewhat similar consecrated —) for 
discordant existed on the heights of Mont- 
martre. It was a little Christian chapel, and a 
saint, Rabboni, was its good genius—its har- 
monious blacksmith, who welded together links 
of the domestic chain, that had been fortuitously 
or inconsiderately broken. 

To return to the Strada Scaurus—on pur- 
suing its line, we arrive at no less a residence 
than that of Cicero. The vestibule of this villa 
came upon the left side of the street, while its 

ite fagade—the Posticum—looked out upon 
me Temple of Jupiter Stator and the distant 
surging sides of the Ceelian, the Esquiline, and 
the Viminal hills. “My house,” said the im- 
mortal orator, “ stands within view of the whole 
city.” It was, indeed, esteemed the most attrac- 
tive dwelling place in Rome, not alone on account 
of its position and the valuable columns of Greek 
marble which embellished its portico, but for its 
being shaded by three rare plane trees, unequalled 
alike for their age and their beauty. 

After the fall of its unfortunate master, it was 
eagerly purchased by a senator, a man noted for 
a very insanity of patrician morgue, for pride of 

and speciality of caste. He worshipped 
the memory of Cicero, as that of one of the lesser 
gods. He aw bought his house ; and then 
won the service o his freed man, Tiron. His 
bureau and his bed he acquired, with a profuse 
outpouring of gold ; and, to crown all, he married 
that wife of Cicero, Terentia, who had been such 
a bli#ter on the side of her illustrious spouse, 
that he—not troubling the temple of Juno, the 
man-appeasing—fairly repudiated her, after the 
custom of Rome in matters of the kind. Could 
the force of flunkeydom farther go ? 

Let us now direct our attention to that quarter 
of the Palatine, which slopes down in the direc- 
tion of the gC circus. Here stood the modest 
residence of Cneius Octavius, one of Cmsar’s 
nephews. It so happened that on the memorable 
occasion of the te’s meeting to determine on 
bringing to trial the accomplices of Catiline, this 
Cneius Octavius was late in taking his seat. He 
excused himself on the delicate plea, that the 
accouchment of his wife, Attia, had just occurred. 
“Is it a son?” asked the celebrated augur, 
Nigidius.—“ Yes,” replied Octavius. “He will 
be the world’s master,” added Nigidius. And so 
it turned out—this then born infant was the 
future Augustus. 

The house of Octavius stood between the 
southern wall of the Farnese Garden and the 
church, now existent, of St. Anastasius. When 
in the hands of Augustus, it was burned down, 
and by him rebuilt in its previous unpretending 
style. After his victory at Actium, he annexed a 
temple to Apollo—thence surnamed the Palatine 
——together with a portico and library. These 
latter structures occupied that part of the Farnese 
Gardens which overlooks the spot where, as some 
of our readers who have visited Rome may bear 
in mind, the Strada Fenile, and the St San- 
Giorgio-in-Velabro meet. Eustace, in sketching 
his apne view from the Capitol, thus brings 

in this scene :— Immediately under our eyes, 
and at the foot of the Capitol, lay the Forum, 
lined with solitary columns, and terminated at 
each end by a triumphal arch. Beyond, and just 
before us, rose the Palatine Mount, encumbered 
with the substructions of the Imperial Palace. 
and of the Temple of Apollo.” 
J the shan 





, Augustus did little to embellish 
the Palatine, and it shared but indifferently in his 


| 





boast of having found Rome a city of brick, and 
having left it a city of marble—a boast, by the 
way, which is consi to have been only justly 
applicable to purely public edifices, and not to 
the private houses of le, which continued 
to be after his death, what had been before 
his birth, of wood. 

At this epoch may be said to have commenced 
the special development of that imperial embel- 
lishment of the Palatine, in architecture and all 
its accessories, that, notwithstanding the ordeal 
of destruction through which it has doomed 
to pass, still renders it an object of such interest 
as to have led to its recent purchase by Louis 


——. 

ter Augustus came Tiberius, who affected 
nothing of the modesty or moderation, which 
ee his predecessor's domestic arrangements. 
He found himself “ cribbed, cabined, and confined” 
in the house transmitted to him, and built, 
adjoining it, another more spacious, with an 
accompanying library. The three antique cham- 
bers a' to the Villa Mills, so curious and 
so well preserved, which were discovered in 1777, 
constituted, it is probable, a portion of the 
rez-de-chaussée of the Tiberian structure. Near 
at hand the new emperor had also constructed 
a guard-house for the Pretorians, who attended 
on his person. The remains of these structures 
must be delved for in the Farnese Gardens, to 
the south-west of the existent casino, hard by the 
wall which the two villas. From his 
new residence Tiberius was enabled, by means of 
@ transverse piazza, to cross to a vast balcony 
which overlooked the Great Circus. This latter 
was brought to light in 1777, and, whether well 
or ill done, it has been restored. 

For the most part it was the habit of the 
emperors to have their banquets laid out on 
this balcony, while the procession, coming from 
the Capitol, wound round the spina. Enjoying 
their weedy they would wave their napkins 
in the air, and give the signal for the games to 
commence by flinging them into the arena. Pre- 
sently, when this occurred, the acclaim of a 
mighty multitude of spectators announced that 
the chain of the carceres had fallen, and that the 
horses, by which the races were to be contested, 
had burst into view. 

What an uproar! what stamping of feet, on 

the “ pedibus ire in sententiam” maxim; what a 
conflicting tumult then exploded on all sides, 
round those chariots, with their drivers in green, 
in red, in yellow, or in white livery, as each was 
hailed and cheered by its popular faction. Who 
could imagine such scenes to have once occurred 
upon the now desolate and melancholy Murcian 
“— 
Tiberius died at Capri, smothered by certain 
senators between two beds, while he lay drunk at 
their mercy. After him came Caligula, a monster 
ot bestiality and cruelty. Silly Claudius suc- 
ceeded, with not only pretensions to be an his- 
torian, a philosopher, and an orator, but to be 
favoured tte-a-téte interviews with Jupiter 
Capitolinus. For the greater convenience of the 
latter proceeding, to himself and the cloud-com- 
pelling Zeus, he had a piazza carried along that 
side of the Palatine which overlooks the Forum, 
and a bridge erected above the latter. His worthy 
spouse, was the immaculate Messalina. He, how- 
ever, permitted her murder by his devoted freed- 
men, and then took to his bosom the avenging 
Agrippina, who made an end of him with retri- 
butive poison. 

His successor was a fool of another kind, Nero. 
This was, in every sense, the most extravagant 
Roman of them all. To cut antics upon the 
of the impossible, was ever the delirium of his 
ambition. In destruction and construction he 
was unique. He commenced his proceedings in 
the former line by levelling the sacred piazza and 

mtine pathway of Claudius; and then, after 

ving subjected the dwellings of both Augustus 
and Tiberius to a monstrous metamo is, 
covered the entire Palatine with palatial struc- 
tures of enormous itude. The conglomerate 
was desi ted the Gilded House of Nero. The 
débris of this constitutes the mine into which his 
majesty of France means now to drive his adits. 
is palace, upon but a portion of which, the 
Farnese Gardens have found a place, united an 
infinite series of courts, halls, chambers, and 
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lodged as a man should be; bu nevertheless, 
was not doomed to live cuthsieatiy ngtaenie 
gilded mansion in a state of completi 

In the sixty-fourth year of the Christian 
exploded that volcanic ion which 
voured three-fourths of Rome, and which, in 
history, has left its ominous glare over the reign 
of Nero. The suspicion rests upon him of having 
lit it; and the traditional it presents him 
gloating over it from his Vatican gardens, and 
saluting the le with a ranting of verses on 
the fall of Troy. That he was capable of 
worst atrocities thus imputed to him, there 
be no doubt. After the di of the fire, 
its effective demolitions, he, at 
himself to restore the capital of the universe wi 
a magnificence to consist with that title, 
above all things, to convert a 
ruins into a garden worthy of his own 


divinity. He characteristically i 
undertaki ing with the boldness J poser 
opinion at defiance. Within the i 
bounds of the ponarium—ti land 
the tribes—he commanded a species of palace city 
to arise, surrounded by a park of scarce less than 
200 acres. 

“We have seen,” states Pliny, “a second en- 
closure of walls rise up within itself —that 
which bounded the residences of the B way 
Caius and Nero.” This was somewhat after the 
manner of a Tartar imperial town within a 
Chinese city. In a word, this monstrous maze, 
in its inordinate Pantene yp was —_ 
out irregular! ugh so @ space 
whole city, that, from its interruption of nume- 
rous lines of transit, it became an 
public nuisance. And after all, it was scarcely 
occupied by the imperial ruffian who bid it rise 
into existence, or by his worthy successors 
Otho, and Vitellius. Then — ae re phar 

ian; and he, appreciating at 1 
this igiously pai fantasy, commanded all 
of its mn extending along the Ceelian _ 
line and Viminal hills to be severed ee 
future imperial residence and a, 
latter were thenceforth to be « 
the bounds of that = of er ie ar = 
richest portion, as a reliquary of am 
sures, is that lately acquired by the Emperor of 
the French—the Palatine. ali 

After the accession of Constantine ane | 
establishment of Christianity, Rome, contin’ 
as it did, obstinately pagan, became distasteful : 
the emperors. It was abandoned for — 
nople, Nicea, Antioch, by 
of the east; for Milan, 

Treves, by those of the west. 

But Rome, the Roman people, 
trastevirini, still watched over these 
ments with tal zeal; the old she- 
jealous of reminiscences of her 
Above all was she devoted to a 
prestige of her Palatine and Capit a 
the cradle, as it were, of her oon 
stubborn sentiment was too peat ere 
fresh religious fervour ; and notw™ Christian 
iconoclastic impulses of the early 

————— 
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the palaces and —— in 
still intact, even as, late as, 


graphical traditions of PVicwr t nd. 8.. Rufus, 
collected at that ots period. wt, at & on ‘ 

The day of thé barbarian,,,however,- arrived. 
Alaric came, with his, hordes, , yer, 
ay, and om Tee What he . ea 
rhat a fall was there!” ..What, he spared—by 
soe knows what accident — was, effectually 
lation which, after Genseric 


and his Vandals.» By 
a vara ae al Pry 
on the Palatine the pal wthe emperors 
subverted from se pit bon exp 4 
From that dpa the ’ 3 of ino Badatine 
were consigned to a prok yb : 
however, —those of Nero's gilded palace, together 
with the picturesque plantations ‘which surv 
the gardens of Pope Paul IIJ-,—are the elements 
which combine so fipely in the grand and_pie- 
turesque prospect opening, from, the Forum and 
the ancient Great Circud. .,, These, in, modern and 
more auspicious times, when, even the Vandal has 


and yearnings yy uch scrutiny as may bring 
to light, even in the fragment, exquisite specimens 
of Art decoration—exquisite specimens of Art. 
First, under Paul ITT, and again, in 1720, 1726, 
and 1777, such rches were made, but chiefly, 
in the vicinity .of+ the Villa - Mills. wate 
was the exhumation of several, halls, or saloons,- 
amongst which, conspicuous in interest, | 
halls of the Baths of Livia.,; But, up to thia time, 
the Farnese lens haye yi { 
the precious remains, of. the past, ich i 
might be pre-eminently supposed to .be the mau- 
soleum. The “to be, or not to be,” of such reve- 
lation will now be speedily set at rest. To resolve 
the problem has the. recent ‘pr been made, 
and by one to whom to resolve and to-act are the 
unmistakable characteristics... His agent, a man of 
distinguished archsological attainments, is alreddy 
hard at work, and has - broken ground encou- 
ragingly. Are we to have other statues of exqui- 
site female loveliness, or matchless manly ? 
Quien sabe? who knows? as the Spaniard says, 
in his stereotyped query. ... « .. >.» 

etm however, most successful result 
follow the present series of diggings, then again 
will arise the concomitant pang 
bitter draught—for the sensitive sons of “ the city 
of the soul,” and the good old man who, in these 
cruel times of the Church’s tem: losses, sits in 
the chair of Leo X.—the p le removal to the 
now imperial Lutetia Parisiorum of Rome's his- 
toric treasure-trove ; for how withhold from Na- 
poleon, the protector, what was conceded last 
century to the Bourbon of Naples? , This recalls 
to our attention the f ing @ i 
the postscript with which classi 
cluded his “Tour,”. some half century since, 
when the first Napoleon was tottering to his down- 
fall. “The reader,” he says, “who interests himself 
in the fate of Rome, may perhaps wish to be 
informed what the consequences of its entire 
subjugation may have-been ; whether the evil of 
French domination has been, as it usually is, 
pure and unalloyed, or, whether some uninten- 
tional advantages may have accidentally flowed 
from it. The author is fortunately enabled, by 
the arrival of a friend, for many years a resident 
in that capital, to give the following information 
on the subject. In the: first place, the French, 
under pretext of beautifying the city, and of 
restoring its ancient monuments, but.in realit; 
to disinter and seize the treasures of Art still 
supposed to lie buried. under its ruins, have 
commenced several excavations, and of course 
made some discoveries.”. _ _. ie Clay 

Should a train of reflections akin to those of 
the ecclesiastical traveller, un ly. arise at 
this juncture in the mind of the venerable father 
of the Chureh, in reference to the proceedings of 
the Church’s not very manageable eldest son, we 
should be happy to convey to the ear of. his 
Holiness—were such faculty vouchsafed to us— 
the reassuring consolation garnered up in those 
words, true and solemn, like @ text of Holy Writ, 

“There sa divinity shapes 
Rough-hew them ie tte oe 


Cc. 





_ ART IN IRELAND AND THE 


Dunkix.—The. statue ofthe slate Lord Plunket 
Mr. MacDowell, R:A.; intended for. the hall of the 
ne, Com Y ype ws It re- 
oe aapeBty. One eden is the f 
insertion « Plunkett: Erected. by the Bar a 
BianGuas,_—T 


Foe 


sent to South Kensington. The report 
r. J.B; Atkinson, “one of ‘the hi 
retaries, stated that the difficulties under wh 
the institution was’ labéuring’a year back had been 
materially lessened ; ‘the’ experidi 


ee ee vem the last annual 
examination «the ' government - 

that, the school .was, in, a better sondition 
discipline and, the quality of the work — 


tha 
vious occasion. ., This:result com 


em.—The foundation tone’ 
Institute “will, it is’ expect 
“of the ‘present montli* by the’Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. The' Department’ of«Science and ‘Art 

ited a sum ‘of » £500.in aid of ‘the 
fund: . By,whom is this grant authorised ?/'By:“ my 
lords,” or their director, Mr. Henry Cole? ‘ 
cracted, tn thin, ploca wil aot be opened. Tha 

in Pp “ill sl ra 
edifice is of an ornamental charagten and in niches 
in the front are life-size figures typifying respectively 
Painting, Seulpeuye, Arehitgcture, ngincer 
Pottery. Over each figure is a bust of a 
Lsevale my cere of these arts: Raffaelle, of 
painting ;'Michael Angelo, ; 
architecture ; Watt, of e acre ae 
of .’ These ‘sculptures ‘are work of Mr. 
Boulton, of Worcester. ’ wae 0d 


Za 
EF 


marble busts of their a Highnesseg the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, to in the new Town 
Hall, in commemoration of the recent royal visit. 
~ LgaminoTon.—Our Nonconformist brethren are, 
we are well pleased to find, adopting more liberal 
notions with respect to the style of their places of 
ae Oe ie eee did. — their 
e various denominations, recently erected, 
~ re 


i of archi 1 
vie, in point of architectura * 7 


thure both externally and 
arches,.and.all the other components. of Gothic 
ecclesiastical: buildings. . The latest innovation on 
the. ugliness and barrenness of the old Puritan 
edifices we have heard of is in the Baptist chapel 
at Leamington, where three stained-glass memorial 
windows have been introduced : they are the gift of 
iss M. Pilkington, of that town, in memory of 
her deceased sister, and respectively represent ‘ The 
‘Ascension,’ ‘The Good Shepherd,’ and ‘ The Return 
of eas Peng * Veils; we maa Sieseet exyeet 
ghosts ‘of Bunyan, Baxter, Fuller; and a hundred 
other wortliy divines of the Nonconformist creeds to 
rise up and against such heterodox 


: Horn:— last vArt-exhibition held was 


found to answer so well that_a second is projected, | . 


to. be, early.in Fe next. An Art- 
union, pee we the Board of Trade, has been 
formed in connection with the exhibition. . 
she as a oe ons cs dn re 
School of Art in town was 
‘mony, by the Duke® of Newcastle, on the 20th of 
“A 4 ‘ iad , 
—In the Roman Catholic chapel of 

St. Bartholomew in’ this little town, which is situated 
only a few miles from. Liverpool, have been latel 
Pitted Hiro uiatans tho the ew and -letes 

‘Rome: one ‘represents: the » Virgin and Infant 
Christ, the “other ‘St.- Joseph. . The former work 


sistory an opportunity of inspecting 


rete 
iy; 
? 


‘ 
Ea 
3 


its having continued 
and 

same ical ad 
Although it is usual to say that Pergamos is 
si upon the banks of the 
strictly the fact. It will be more accurate to 
Sato tht two mountala strenme reniiing towards 
a of oT ont aie hevagh P so 
sion small rivers, ‘ergamos, 
em themselves into the Caicus at a short 
distance south of the city. These are known as 
ius. The first, * 
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les in those quarters were 
te as, the time. of .Valen- 


the palaces and tem 


still intact, even. as 
tinian I. These facts are at 
graphical traditions of, P. Victor 


voy 


‘Rules, 


collected at that precise period. ty ae 


The day of thé ,barbarian,,.however,. arrived. 
Alaric came, and, with his, hordes, swept, oyer 
ay, and camped upon. the.seven’ hills. ;,“.0) 
what a fall was there!” What, he spared—by 
heaven knows what ge effectually 
obliterated in the, searching’and.ungparing, deso- 
lation which, after an interval, followed Genseric 
and his Vandals. Romie then, for,e yhile, became 
a wilderness. The, Capitol; was . id waste, and 
on the Palatine the palaces, of the emperors were 
subverted from roof-tree to foundation.,... » 
From that time, the past. glories of. the Palatine 
were consigned to a prolonged oblivion. | Its ruins, 
however, —those of Nero's, gilded palace, together 
with the picturesque plantations | which , survive 


<P 


the gardens of Pope Paul III.,—are the elements 
which combine so finely in the grand and_pic- 
. Forum and 


turesque pros opening, from, ‘ 
the ancient Greet Chrous. These, in, modern and 
more auspicious times, when even the Vandal has 
been civilised, have become objects of deep curiosity 
and yearnings after, such scrutiny as may bring. 
to light, even in the fragment, exquisite specimens 
of Art decoration—exquisite specimens of Art. 
First, under Paul IIT, and agaisi, in 1720, 1726, 
and 1777, such researches were made, but sen 
in the vicinity .of- the Villa-Mills. The result 
was the exhumation of several. halls, or saloons,- 
amongst which, conspicuous in interest, were the 
halls of the Baths of Livia... But, up to thig time, 
the Farnese Gardens haye yielded but’ little of, 
the precious remains, of the past, of .which it 
might be pre-eminently supposed to .be the mau- 
soleum. “to be, or not to be,” of such reve- 
lation will now be speedily set at rest. _To resolve 
the problem has the recent ‘purchase been made, 
and by one to whom to resolve and to-act are the 
unmistakable characteristics. , His agent, a man of 
distinguished archzological attainments, is alreddy, 
hard at work, and has broken ground encou- 
ragingly. Are we to have other statues of exqui- 
site female loveliness, or matchless manly ? 
Quien sabe? who knows? as the Spaniard says, 
in his stereotyped query. . . iP tee 
‘ Ly however, the most successful result 
ollow the present series of diggings, then again 
will arise the concomitant ay aliquid—the 
bitter draught—for the sensitive sons of “ the city 
of the soul,” and the good old man who, in these 
cruel times of the Church’s temporal losses, sits in 
the chair of Leo X.—the probable removal to the 
now imperial Lutetia Parisiorum of Rome's his- 
toric treasure-trove ; for how withhold from Na- 
poleon, the protector, what was conceded last 
enemy to the verte Naples? , This recalls 
© our attention the following severe passage in 
the postscript with which classic Eustace con- 
cluded his “Tour,”. some half_ cent: since, 
when the first Napoleon was tottering to his down- 
fall. “The reader,” he says, “ who interests himself 
in the fate of Rome, may perhaps wish to be 
informed what the consequences of its entire 
subjugation may have been ; whether -the evil of 
French domination has been, as it usually is, 
pure and unalloyed, or, whether some uninten- 
tional advantages may have accidentally flowed 
from it. The author is fortunately enabled, by 
the arrival of a friend, for many years a resident 
in that capital, to give the following information 
on the subject. In the: first place, the French, 
under pretext of ; beautifying the city, and_ of 
restoring its ancient monuments, : but.in realit; 
to disinter and seize the. treasures of Art still 
supposed to lie buried. under its ruins, have 
commenced several excavations, and of course 
made some discoveries.” _ _. ~ ahah att 
Should a train of reflections akin to those of 
the ecclesiastical traveller, unto ly. arise at 
this juncture in the mind of the venerable father 
of the Church, in reference to the proceedings of 
the Church’s not very manageable eldest son, we 
should be happy to convey to the ear of, his 
Holincee—were such faculty vouchsafed to us— 
reassuring consolation garnered up in those 
words, true and solemn, like a text of Holy. Writ, 
“There 's a divi shapes 
Rough-hew then io te a — 


c. 





ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
a @: w+ ».PROYINCES. - 

» Dustzy.—The: statue -of,-the late..Lord .Plunketv 
dag a peng ee ‘hall of the 
the Courts, w: 2 berg ee placed 


presents Pod Jordahip in ~ e act: of ad 

an assembly, @ pedestal is the foll 
inscription :—“ Plunkett: Erected’ by the Bar 
Treland.”  * eit Dost oes : 
BirMincuaM.—The ‘exhibition of the Society of 


Artists opefied last month’: in’ our next number we 
shall refer to“it more particularly. S 

« Bristor.—The annual' meeting of the School of 
Art. was.lield ‘at the Academy. on the'24th of 


under the presidency of Mr. P. W. ‘S.-Milea; who, ig 
the course of his opening remarks, expressed the 
gratification it afforded him to, know that the number 
of pupils had increased, and that the, progress of the 
— = evinced in as number, and quality, of 
e drawings sent to South Kensington. The re 
fend by Mr-3.'B: Atkinton, one Of the honteary 
secretaries, stated that the difficulties under which 
the institution was labduring”a year back had been 
materially lessened ; ‘the’ experiditure was brought 
within thé itttome, andthe ‘accounts for the year 
ending*Match31{ showed a balance in the hands of 
the' treasurer “of more than' £130.» At the last annual 
examination «the ' government -inspector reported 
that, the school,was; in, a; better condition as to 
discipline and, the, quality of. the work done than 
on , any, previous occasion. ,, This:.result the com- 
mittee ascribed to the energy and ability of Mr. J. 
A: Hammersley, the head master. The distribution 
of ‘prizes was madé before the meeting separated. 
* Burstem.—The foundation stone ‘of the Wedg- 
Institute “will, it is expected, be laid on 
“of the ‘present montli* by the’Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The' Department” ofScience ‘and ‘Art 
en a nn trae be ge ta aid of ‘the building 
fund: . By.whomis this — authorised ?/'By:“ my 
lords,” or their director, Mr. Henry Cole? ; 
* Sock tae, ens cal School “ Art "eg 
n Pp rill_shortl opened. , , 
Mohd sororarenaee 
n ront are life-size figures typify ; ly 
Painting, Scul Architecture, ‘Bogiacet , and 
Pottery. Over each figure is a bust of a distin- 
guished representative of these arts: Raffaelle, of 
painting ;‘Michael Angelo; of ‘sculpture ; Giotto, of 
architecture ; Watt, of engineering; and’ Palissy, 
of pottéry.’ These sculptures ‘ate the work of Mr. 
Boulton, of Worcester. ee, a 
;Hairax.—Mr. ‘Marshall Wood :has received a 
commission from the mayor of this town. to execute 
marble busts of their a Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, to in the new Town 
Hall, in commemoration of the recent royal visit. 
“ Lgamincton.—Our Nonconformist brethren 
we are well pleased to find, adopting more li 
notions with respect to the style of their places of 
‘worship than their forefathers did. Many of their 
chapels of various denominations, oye A erected, 
vie, in point of architectural elegance, with modern 
thurches, both externally and internally, ha 
lofty spires or towers, richly decorated, pil 
arches,-.and.all the other components.of Gothic 
ecclesiastical: buildings. - The latest -innovation on 
the ugliness; and barrenness of the old .Puritan 
edifices we have heard of is in the Baptist chapel 
at Leamington, where three stained-glass memorial 
windows have been introduced : they are the gift of 
Miss M. Pilkington, of that town, in memory of 
her deceased sister, and respectively represent ‘The 
‘Ascension, ‘The Good Shepherd,’ and ‘ The Return 
of the Prodigal.’ ~ Verily, we may almost expect the 
ghosts ‘of Bunyan, Baxter, Fuller, and a hundred 
other wortliy divines of the Nonconformist creeds to 
rise up and protest against such heterodox tices. 
> Hure.—The - last vArt-exhibition’ held was 
found to answer so well that. a second is projected, 
to. be, opened early. in February next. An Art- 
union, sanctioned by the Board, of Trade, has been 
formed in connection with the exhibition. . 
. Baran — ounieia wi fegivey new 
School of Art in town was ne cere- 
‘mony, by the Duke of Newcastle, on the 20th of 
“A 4 ‘ s/ , 


—In the Roman Catholic chapel of 
St. Bartholomew in this little town, which is situated 
only a few miles from. Liverpool; have been latel 
placa to ee ieee the WVicgin and Infant 
‘Romé:. one’ represents. the > Virgin an 
Christ, the ‘other “St.- Joseph. « The former work 
received the benediction of the Pope at the Vatican, 
where it remained: for some,.time to, afford the 
assembled cardinals who com the con- 
‘sistory an opportunity of it. statue 
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THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA MINOR. 


and 
is reckoned the third in importance, Smyrna and 
Philadelphia being its superiors. .The modern, 
like ‘the ancient town, is located beside @ rivdr’ et 
the foot of a high ing hill, the ancient 
Copel, om Wiest eee: _Acr Beye 
the accompanying engraving & most correct ic 
may be gathered of t ion which Pi 
pan Sate "The edn eotaat the entire valley at 
the back of the extensive ruin which is seen in 


the f PhP ip doers Ay woe 
8 are perched upon 
the of. Acropolis itself. 


lene. A considerable river, the Caicus, connects 
the city with the Mediterranean, at the Elaitic 
Gulf. The sea-board is distant from the town 
about twenty miles. To the fact that Pergamos 
is only twenty miles from the sea, and is seated 
upon a navigable river, we trace the explanation 
of its having continued to exist, when so many 
other and greater cities around it, not possessi 

the same geographical advantages, have perished 
Altho it is usual to say that P 108 is 
situated upon the banks of the Caicus, such is not 
strictly the fact. It will be more accurate to 
state two mountain streams renting wes 
the Caicus, and having expanded into the dimen- 
sion of small rivers, flow through Pergamos, 
emptying themselves into the Caicus at a short 
distance south of the city. These are known as 
the Selinus and the ius. The first, the 
Selinus, rolls its rushing waters — h the 
heart of the city ; the other, the Cetius, anciently 
washed ite walls, and (as wil be seen resently ) 
flowed through the midst of the Amphitheatre. 
‘As the volume of water in the Selinus was suffi- 
cient to serve the pu of craft of small 
burthen, it was com of 
Pergamos to lade a: 

in the coasting trade of 
their oe uo one Nese Behr 
the ion of the city. origin occa- 
sioned by a very different, but ales gegen, 
fact. We ma over the mythical birth of 
the place, which cinalie attributes to Pergamus, 
the son of Phyrrhus and Andromache. He 
also informs ‘us that the widow of Hector found 
in Pergamus, in its Acropolis and situation, a 





* When speaking of the modern town, the name is 
always written Pergamos ; when of the ancient, Pergamus. 
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= locality fo of his treasures. 
e ity for tion 

Having erected a ci v aed stoenty Satie 
the hill, he converted this into his treasury, 
and the ianship of it to a eunuch 


named Philetaerus, of Tyane, in Cappadocia, a 
man whom Lysimachus raised from the position 
of an nee cemians, ‘cok whe of, lng 
reached sovereign power ‘ou a dynasty. 
It was in consequence of the defeat of Antoninus 
at I nc. 301, that the north-west provinces 
ot sie’ Minor became ited to the — 
kingdom of i us, securi t 

position Sad inte favour the Fe of the 
city around the foot of the Capitol in which he 

stored his riches. 


} us, after his great victory over the 
Gauls. 
The following is a list of the sovereign rulers 






of the Pergamenean dynasty :— 
Philetaerus .......0sccceeersersersesees B.C. 280 to 262 
Bummenes I.........sscecssrvereesssseseess 262 ,, 241 
AttalUs T. seccvesereeeee » 241 ,, 197 
Bumenes IL, .......00000000+ coco gp, 197 5, 150 
Attalus IT, (Philadelphus)......... » 159 ,, 138 
Attalus ITT. ND -pelsensi » 138 ,, 132 
The kingdom of P. us attained its greatest 


extent after the defeat of Antiochus the t by 
the Romans, who bestowed upon Eumenes IT. the 
provinces of Mysia, Lydia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
and many others. In the reign of Eumenes we 
read of the "greatest splendour of the city. It 


ture—parchment, which was anciently known b 
the name “Charta Pergamenta,” and which, ro 
the corruption of the word P ent-a into 

archment, still reminds us of its place of original 
eetpee ili the jealousy of 
Ptolemy that led to this most useful discovery. 


The ion of 200,000 volumes brought into 
active exercise the pens of all the copyists whose 
services the King of P us could secure. In 


order to provide material for their transcriptions, 
extensive orders for papyrus had to be sent to 
Egypt, which aroused the attention of the protec- 
tionist traders of that country. The foundation 
of the library had been viewed with displeasure 
by the King of Egypt, and he was consequently 
i a to allow the material to be exported 
from his kingdom, which would provide the Per- 
gaa with means of increasing their 
ibrary, and without which, as the Egyptian 
monarch fallaciously argued, it would be impos- 
- for the _. to be accumulated. A royal 

ot was igsued, forbidding pap to be ex- 
ported. In this, as in a fnultivade of similar 
cases, the Sone pelty of the Darptene 
was the direct means of supplying the Perga- 
meneans with abundance of material for their 
transcriptions. 

As with individuals so with nations, when 
forced into self-reliance, instead of depending 
upon others, either intellectual or national re- 

i otherwise 


_ oe6 and - oye It is 
astonishing to what a large extent the world is 
indebted, in the h and greatness of its most 
illustrious men, and in the rapid development of 


Fs 


= 


| national prosperity, to the operation of some 





ity. t misfortune or disaster. The greatest 
theesings have thus continually sprang out of the 
7 


— misfortune of people forced to rel 


u ves. 
Tin Indie at: the moment we have a 
striking illustration of this truth. For a series 
of years Rng nursed herself into the 
ief of her absolute dependence upon America 
for cotton. Closed ports having cut off from us 
the supply upon which of our country- 
men have depended for their daily bread, we have 
at length to realise the fact, that if we 
ants wal lohepeachen al a tondige porta 
can be totally i t oreign powers, 
and provide cunsites with as sbundant a supply 


of cotton to stock our market, as the Pergame- | the 


neans discovered they were able to supply them- 
selves with abundance of material to serve the 
requirements of peg 1m li , when the 
sof Egypt were against exporta- 
Eon of pe migend they Seno wctaliy damen 
Egypt fondly imagi were totally depen- 
dent. The tention or disaster which the Eeyp- 
tian king imagined ae ae ab —_ for 
of Pergamus, not only prov greatest 
Penefit, but hee boon beneficial to the whole 
civilised world. What would have become of 
ancient records but for the Charta Pergamenta ? 
It is impossible for us to estimate the incalculable 
value which the tanners of Pergamus have con- 
ferred upon civilisation. Pursuing their trade 
of old time by the banks of the Selinus, as they 
still do, the want of papyrus raised the hee ag 
of the citizens, and it was not lo: ore the 
scraped and cleansed sheep-skin yi them a 
ical exactly suited to their civic necessity, 
and a material, moreover, which, after a lapse of 
just two thousand years since the days of Eu- 
menes, has maintained its place in literature and 
Art as the most beautiful and most endurable 
substance on which to hand down from century 
to century the products of men’s brains, or the 
facts which constitute the records of nations and 
histories, whether of public bodies or private 
families. 

As it will not be to refer again to the 
formation of the library by Eumenes, it may be 
as well to mention in this place its ulterior 
wae and its final ~~ The ae of - 
i attracted to us learni 
Asie Minor. The ae’ nen an pos, tio 
Athens, and in the pursuit of learning and of 
science it made Bawiiegies the especial object of 
its idolatry. As a centre of learning it had its 
influence upon Christianity when first introduced 
within its walls, although many previous to 
that date the cele’ library been moved. 
When Augustus gave to Anthony his sister Octavia 
in marriage, there was a new division of the 
empire. the inces eastward of Ilyricum 
as far as the Eup were allotted to Anthony. 
On returning to the East, Anthony became, for a 
second time, enslaved by the beauty of Cleopatra, 
to whom he seems to have been unable to deny 
anything. Among other gifts, he ted to 
her the P library, which was forth- 
with removed to Alexandria, and served to replace 
the loss that the great library had only a few 
years previously sustained when a ion of it 
was burnt — siege of dria by 
Julius Cosar. utter destruction of this, 
the greatest library of the ancient world, is too 
sadly known to, and regretted by, all men of 
literature. Though it be po to attribute 
this loss to the Saracens under the command of the 
Caliph Omar, there is too much reason to 
that the story of Saracenic barbarity would better 
rest on the shoulders of the Christians of the 
fourth century, who, led by the Archbishop Theo- 
dosius, stormed the Serapium—Temple of Jupiter 
Serapis—and burnt the books ited in that 
building. Whether the work of destruction was 
effected by fanatic Christians or by fanatic Mus- 
sulmans, it will profit us little at this time to 
pause and discuss. Enough for us to know that the 
Alexandrine li utterly perished, and with it 
the treasures of the ibrary of Per us. Whether 

books served to warm the of Alexandria 
for six months, in the year of our Lord 642, or 
whether two centuries before a rabble of over- 
muscular Christians, headed by a fire-and-faggot 
prelate, cleared the shelves, almost destroyed 
the whole body of ancient literature (without even 
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ever been made under any i ry 
will that has become historical] celebrated for 
its brevity in consideration of the vast tersitoy 
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i y be said to have been extinguished 
ergamus, nevertheless, continued to be the 

capital of the surrounding provinces; but even 

this dignity was destined to be snatched from it, 

and under the Byzantine kings, the capital having 

been removed to Ephesus, the city at once 


From what has been already stated i 
the rise of Pergamus under the favour Lysi- 
machus, it will be understood that the place was 
never-regarded by him as a city but only ass 

- ses") tks debs tobe kieran 
2 08”’) only rose into im under the 
seta af the rebell: x ious lieutennnt of Lpdiaandes 
—Philetaerus. To its original patron, therefore, 
the history of Pergamus bears no testimony. 
Raised from a low position by Alexander 
Great, and promoted to the dignity of s king, it 
hag been his lot to be remembered in hi 
chiefly on account of two incidents 
with brute creation. The preceptor of Alexander 
was Callisthenes, a pupil of Ari To hi 
Lysi ms became attached, and when 

ilosopher was about to suffer disgrace at 
- of his imperial ee 

cow to con ison to hi 

enabled i a ee ae himself of li 
Alexander in his wrath ordered Lysimachus to 
thrown to the lions, but the soldier was not 
pared to die patiently. When the lion 
upon him he his hands into its mou' 
seizing its tongue, wrenched it out by the roots. 
Having vanquished the foe, Alexander was 80 
plossod with the co of his officer, that he 
immediately promoted him, and ever after be- 
stowed upon him evidences of his high esteem. 
When Lysimachus met his death in Asiatic 
war Seleucus (who had given refuge to 
his 


"subject), it is narrated that his body, 
lost among the ee of slain, was crete 
discovered through the fidelity of pet dog, that 
watched over the spot where his master 
allen 


fallen. 
This capital of the Atalion kings exhibits (as 
might be expected from ing historical 
fake) remains both of Grecian and Roman archi- 
tecture. The Grecian belongs to the period when 
the kings Attalus and Eumenes reigned; t 

Roman ‘to the period of the Christian era, 1 
the two or three centuries immediately eooonteg 
‘wuth t 
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In the accompanying illustration, 
sented is as Lo possible from 4 
north. It looks N.N.E., and happily fron of 
our observation the si naes tose regen 
ancient P us. ruin , 
ground is what is commonly called the Basilies 
and is commonly, or rather vulgarly, 
the remains of the church of St. John (Ayer 
Oeoroyog), supposed to have been built by 
Christian em ,. Theodosius, whose bg 
before St. Am has furnished a subject, 
quently uced, for the eee Ba 
some of the greatest ancien 
Sostus died at Milan .v. 305, snd to id 
familiar with that city his name be F 
in connection with Sr. Ambrose, on visiting the 
church of St. Ambrogio, one of the most 
and early of the Byzantine churches now ans 
the glory and the pride of the Milanese. 
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so-called Basilica may have been converted 
oA a Christian church, and may have been dedi 
cated to St. John, is very probable, but that i 
was built by Theodosius is highly improbable. 
It is, or rather has been, a agg 
structure, and exactly with 
plans of Vitruvius, that most probably it 
originally erected by Eumenes or Attalus, 
centuries later, when Christianity was establish 
in the city, was converted into a Christian 
church. A glance at the engraving will show 
that the main structure of this ble pile of 
building is rectangular. Its measurement can 
only be given at a guess, from the impression 
calle upon the eye. It is probably about 50 feet 
wide and 120 long. At the end of the building 
presented in the en ving, although the wall is 
considerably ruined, nevertheless the apsidal 
formation may be a “ yp —— 
semicircular apse, 80 exactly sul contain 
the Ayia rpdreZa of @ Greek church, has encou- 
the members of that communion in the 
fer that the building was originally erected as 
a Christian church. It is easy to understand how 
the Asiatic Christians would be to 
the belief that in Pergamus, so directly addressed 
by St. John, a building apparently well suited 
for ecclesiastical purposes should have been a 
church, and especially dedicated to the A 
lyptic Evangelist. Time has the tion 
venerable, and, undoubtedly, to the Christian 
traveller this so-called Basilica of P 0s be- 
comes clothed with veneration when he thinks 
that he therein contemplates a Christian shrine, 
erected by_the Theodosius to the memory 
of the apostle. Unfortunately, however, the 
moment any one conversant with architecture, and 
acquainted with the broad distinctions between 
the forms of early Christian churches and heathen 
structures, comes to criticise_this still stupendous 
ruin, he has too good reason to regard the Greek 
tradition with suspicion, and to entertain the 
idea that the Basilica was erected at a date long 
prior to the Christian era. In order to give the 
reader an ocular evidence of what is meant, let 
him examine the engraving, and, he will remark, 
east and west of the central block of building, 
that there are circular towers. These were origi- 
nally connected with the central block. Assum- 
ing that the entire structure was Grecian, raised 
during the Per, n dynasty, there would be 
no difficulty in accounting for these “ towers,” 
which, in reality, appear to have been small 
oy oy or shrines. Internally they are about 
40 feet in diameter, with a recess on one side, 
fitted to receive a statue. Rising to a consider- 
able height, they are roofed with cupolas. It is 
almost unnecessary to state that no Christian 
church has ever been known, flanked east and 
west with such circular temples; and supposing 
that this building had really been erected as late 
as the - of Theodosius, we know the 
example of the church of St. Ambrogio at Milan 
what would have been the plan of a 
Christian church erected by him. It would have 
had to the west a quadrangular court, surrounded 
by a cloister (the origin of “ cloisters ” as appended 
to our modern cathedrals), in which catechumens 
would have collected to listen to the service within 
the church, prior to their baptism and right of 
admission into the sacred edifice. In the “ Ba- 
silica” of Pergamos there is no such resemblance 
to the Byzantine or early Christian churches, but 
on the contrary there are several architectural fea- 
tures which strongly indicate that the building not 
only was not erected subsequent to the establish- 
ment of Christianity at Pergamos, but was never 
intended in heathen’ days for the worship of the 
gods of antiquity. One remarkable piece of 
evidence to this effect is the introduction of 
re staircases on each side of the apse. One 
d- these staircases is contained in the angle of the 
building, as presented in the illustration. Suppos- 
ae either a heathen or a Christian altar, or even 
ve statue of » god, to have occupied this apse, it 
7 evident that staircases abutti upon such 
— and leading to galleries which ran round 
ee sides of the building, would never have 
h constructed or permitted. Many other fea- 
re in this Structure might be quoted in su 
of the opinion that it was built long before the 
bathe of MTheod osius; and though it is very pro- 
that it was at ¢ late date appropriated to the 


the 
was 
and 





purposes of Christian worship in Pergamos, it is 
almost certain tat it was Giga bull for 
some civic pu one P n 
ings. There have not tin venting Wordlioon, 
who, in contemplating this singular erection and 
its adjacent circular have risked the 
inion that it may be the remains of the ancient 
hi of Pergamus. It is obvious that this is 
one of those architectural puzzles concerni: 
which busy brains may spin numberless webs 
conj and never arrive at any positive con- 
clusion. “It may have been” this or that. The 
traveller contemplates it in absolute uncertainty 
as ‘to what it really was, although it must be 
admitted that the construction of the building is 
far more appropriate to a library than to a 
temple, and that if we can coax ourselves into 
the supposition that this is a remain of the library 
of Pergamus, we invest it with a far higher 
interest than it oe ibly — in our 
eyes, supposing it to have been built for an 
other Bi . These ruins at present bear the 
title Kizel Aneg, or the “red court-yard.” The 
name has been given because the carcases of the 
buildings are constructed of red brick, granite 
and marble having been used for the pillars, 
windows, eral embellishments. When 
we consider how much is done in the present 
day by the combinations of brick and stone, 
we can form some idea of the beautiful effects of 
colour originally produced in so immense a 
structure * that which presents itself . our 
notice in accompanying engraving. Brick, 
granite, and marble formed the materials out 
of which the structure was raised.. Within and 
without the “nave” there have been rows of 
Corinthian columns, and it is curious to observe 
(as far as we can trust observation in the present 
condition of the ruin) that the polished granite 
columns seem to have been used within the build- 
ing, while the rows of marble shafts were outside. 
A great number of fragments of marble lie scat- 
tered about the outside. They are the remains 
of the Corinthian columns which once adorned 
the building, and the sole reason why these frag- 
ments have escaped is because they have not been 
wanted as yet to break up and reduce to lime. 
The finest pieces of le have been used to 
build the kish tombs in the cemetery which 
adjoins the ruins. In the interior of the nave 
are five recesses on each side, extending about 
three-quarters of the length of the area. Be- 
tween each recess there has been a pillar, so that 
counting the pillars of the aisles, there were 
double rows on each side of the nave opens 
the gallery above, which ran round the building. 
This gallery was lighted with rows of windows, 
five on each side, corresponding to the number of 
recesses below. They are indicated in the illus- 
tration, and, as the reader will observe, they bear 
a strong resemblance to our early Saxon “lights.” 
Here again is a puzzle. If this building had 
been constructed as a temple, these lights would 
have been most curious and sin If the 
building was a library, their purpose would be 
plain enough. If it was converted into a church, 
the insertion of these windows would be equally 
explicable ; they would, in fact, be the clerestory 
windows. But as far as a general examination 
of the walls itted the writer to form an 
opinion, these “ lights” ap to belong to the 
original structure, and to have been necessary to 
its iar construction. It must be frankly 


admitted that their existence is one very strong. 


argument in favour of the building having been 
co for Christian p But then 
how are we to explain away the difficulty of the 
lleries being approached by staircases entered 
rom either side of the altar, eneping ont of the 
apse? And how are we to explain the meaning 
temples, Oc Bwpo, “ the 
them? Knowing, as 
we do, that ee was ne i object of 
Pergamenean worship, we can a meani 
these temples connate with a li or pe Se 
of : ing in ancient Pergamus. me that 
the building was erected by Theodosius for 
Christian worship, and these temples become 
eccentricities without any conceivable meaning or 
purpose. preponderance of evidence in the 
writer’s mind goes to prove that the so-called 
Basilica was converted into a church, but was in 
reality a public structure of ancient Pergamus, 


adapted to the rites of primitive Christian 
worship. 
dane Greek Soe: aa g to the 
ions regarding ildings, stick wu 
weed paper figures of saints against the 
illars, and make offerings of candles which are 
to the walls. These are the indications 
of the place ever having been for sacred 
ee spt he tae t time the shelter of its 
or . t advantage of for the pur- 
poses of manufacturing coarse . 

Besides the so-called Basil in face are three 
remnants of antiquity in modern P 08 which 
are worthy f close a. are the 
Acropolis and its ruins, the amphitheatre, and 
the bridges and tunnel. In ‘an ater the 
mouth of the tunnel is seen. It is a most 
remarkable remain, and shows us how space 
within the circuit of the ancient city walls was 
economised. This tunnel formed, and still forms, 
a platform upon which to carry a portion of the 
city. As the course of the river ran through the 
most densely populated cory of the city, it was 
necessary either to sacrifice a large amount of 
space, or to obtain it by this device. The ma- 
sonry, which is woe classical, and takes us back 
to the days of the ancient kings, is just as fresh 
and as serviceable at this moment as when it was 
originally constructed. The tunnel measured 
196 metres in length. As a proof of its im- 
mense strength, it may be mentioned that an 
ancient edifice was built upon it, the crumbli 
remains of which serve to show that it was 
vast proportions. The tunnel is still in = 
covered with human habitations, closely pa 
together. To these houses the Turks give a 
characteristic name; they are called Ne Yerdé 
wé né Goenkdé, “Neither on earth nor in heaven.” 
As the rivers Selinus and Cetius passed through 
the city, we might naturally expect to find bridges 
in various directions. Such expectation is more 
than gratified, for not only are there remains of 
bridges, but there are in actual use and excellent 
preservation five of these bridges spanning the 
river in various quarters of the city, and stretch- 
ing from north to south over 867 metres. Archi- 
tecturally, they are of v interest, as the 
substructure of the whole of them is purely 
Grecian, while the superstructure, or, at least, the 
repairs and the ornamentation, is Roman. The 
bridges, therefore, are a chapter in stone upon the 
history of ancient P: us. 

The Pont de Mouslouk is the most important 
work, and at the same time one of the finest 
existing specimens of Grecian bridge engineering. 
It is com of two arches, which are ——— 
in span, the larger reg ope Oe ards, while the 
sueller is only about 9 yards. Pont du St. 
Sophia is Byzantine in its ornamentation, and 
has lost something of its character by having been 

ired by one of the sultans. . 
nN ot inferior to the Basilica or the bridges, in 
point of interest, is the Amphitheatre, which 
stands upon the sister stream the Cetius, and is 
removed at some distance to the west of the 
modern town. The interesting and curious fact 
connected with this amphitheatre is, that it does 
stand upon a river, and that the waters flow right 
through the centre of the arena. In point of size, 
this amphitheatre ranks with those of Nismes and 
Arles, but as far as the writer knows it is unique 
at the present day, as having been constructed 
for the display of aquatic — Standing 
in a deep ravine, massive ian arches have 
been thrown across the river, above which the 
circle of the amphitheatre has been completed. 
It is entirely constructed of stone, and therefore 
it was probably built about the third century, 
for it been demonstrated that the stone 
amphitheatres now remaining were erected at 
dates posterior to the reigns of the Cwsars. In 
the Pergamenean amphitheatre, as might be 
expected from the for which it was 
erected, there are no vomitories, the arena being 
constructed with a view to its being instantaneously 
filled with water. The only entrances a = 
arena are by two narrow ys, rm 
left of the principal gallery. ft might be sup- 
that the river had at some period been 
roofed in with » tunnel, but there is no trace of 

t,and therefore it is natural 
any such arrangement, 
to suppose that when the water was drawn off, 
the stream was crossed with planks. The flood- 
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gates at the extreme ends of the arena, beneath | 


the archways, were so contrived that the arena 
could be filled with water in a few minutes when 
the were about to commence. ‘ 
As an am gpa gl ded, wy Aa uatic 
spectacles, this ruin at Pergamos is y in- 
teresting, and well iesavees tho essed examina- 
tion of every traveller. : 
On the same side of the city as the amphi- 
theatre, but more to the south, stand the ruins of 
the theatre. The circle for the ors, and 
the outline of the stage, are still distinct ; but 
there is nothing in the ruin which calls for par- 
ticular notice. 
position, and from the association of the 


place, the <a hill, the Acropolis of Per- 
vase ia atemunslly Oo lace of most interest con- 
nected with the city. walls which encompass 
it are Grecian in their foundations, and can be 
traced to a considerable extent surrounding the 
hill. Upon the summit are the ruins of the 
is, and also the remains of the “ Palace,” 

the residence of the kings of Pergamus, and the 
site of the treasure-house of Lysimachus. 

The great temple of Minerva, described by the 
historian as standing “in excelsissimolia,” once 
rose majestically above the ramparts on this hill, 
dominating the surrounding vallies, as the Par- 
thenon did. When Dallaway visited the ruins, 
he was able to measure the dimensions of the 
temple. The length of the cella was 34 feet ; 
the grey ee 49 feet; the portico, 20 feet 
deep ; the pillars, 4 feet in diameter. Short as 
the time ir, comparstively, since these measurc- 
ments were made, the work of destruction has 
been rapid—so much so, that the outline of the 
temple cannot now be clearly traced. The 
foundations of the Castle or Palace of Lysimachus, 
because less rich in material, have fared better, 
and exist to the present moment. Upon the 
Acropolis there are evidences of the same passion 
for mingling stone and marble that we have 
traced in the Basilica. 

Of the Christian church founded in Pergamos, 
the description given by St. John is one of the 
most interesting regarding the Seven Churches. 
He speaks of “ Antipas, my faithful martyr, who 
was slain among you, w Satan dwelleth.” 
The death of Antipas occurred most probabl 
during the Domitian persecution. In the still 
extant “ Acts of Antipas,” he is said to be one of 
our Saviour’s earliest disciples, and to have been 
Bishop of Pergamos. He was put to death, as 
the tradition asserts, by being enclosed in a 
brazen bull, which was then put in a fire, and 
the martyr was roasted alive. The allusion to 
Pergamos, as the place where Satan dwelleth, and 
where Satan's seat is, “is supposed to allude, first 
of all to the device of the city, which is seen 
upon its coinage, which presents the figure of a 
serpent, indicative of the worship of sculapius. 
In this sense Pergamos was “ Satan's seat.” But 
in a deeper and more awful sense, it would appear 
that the Christians made it a home of Satan, 
from the frightful manner in which they de- 
graded the teaching of Christ, by mixing it up 
with the doctrine of devils. The “doctrine of 
Balaam" and the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, 
“ which things I hate,” says the Apocalypse, are 
charged against the Pergamenean Christians. We 
= gather “4 Dyer] of this accusation from 
2 Peter ii. 15, 16, a y comparing that passage 
of Scripture with Numbers iw. if 2, and espe- 
cially xxxi. 16. The conduct and character of 
the Pergameneans resembled that of the Mesopo- 
tamian divines. Their religion was di 
with odious obscenities and licentious libertinism. 
Sensual gratification took its place in religious 


en 
idolatry, when “ Israel joined himself to Baal- 
Peor ;" or, as we may read it, “ because initiated 
in Baal-phegor.” The 
ergamos, and Christian 
worship amalgamated with pagan rites. While 
Christian doctrines were trifled with, Christian 
conduct was degraded; and consequently the 
flagitious crimes of such proceedings came to be 
wees to we gwen itself. For this, 

ergamos is ca upon to repent, or the ven- 
geance of God is threatened against it. Its pre- 
sent ruins and humiliation tell us the rest. 

J. M. Bettew. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT.—No. 2. 


In the few remarks made last month on this 
subject, we left untouched some points referred 
to by the Commissioners, one of which, at 
least, is of too im ce as to the 
future of British Art, so far as the Academy 
itself is concerned, to be left unnoticed. We 
allude to its present system of TEACHING. 
The Report says :— 

“ Notwithstanding the great liberality which 
the Academy has shown in its system gee 
tous teaching, the number of eminent pupils who 
have been trained by it, and the manner in which 
artists of high distinction have devoted their time 
and attention to the schools, we are of opinion 
that —— of teaching hitherto followed in 
the sec: cannot be considered as having been 
in all respects satisfactory.” 

This defect is clearly to be ascribed, accord- 
ing to the Commissioners, to want of s 
which _— oye schools “ _ be emg at the 
very peri the year when their openi 
would be of the greatest importance oa 
value ;” which means, we presume, those 
months when the whole of the ma in 
the building are engaged, more or less directly, 
by the Exhibition. It is therefore 


that, supposing sufficient 


pro- 


space to 
vided, the schools should be open throughout be} 


the year, with the exception of such times as 
may be set apart for vacation. This would 
n ily involve an almost continuous at- 
tendance of the members who fill the respec- 
tive me of Keeper and Visitors, and such a 
sacrifice of time and personal attendance on 
the of artists, having, generally, their 
own individual works to look after, is scarcely 
to be expected, especially when the pecuniary 
emoluments of the office are so inadequate to 
the duties required of them. But there are 
other and still stronger grounds which, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, render a change 
in the direction of the schools desirable; it 
appears in the following extract :— 


“We recommend that the present system of 
instruction, as —— by the keeper in 
the Antique School, and by visitors alone in the 
Life and Painting Schools, should be abandoned. 
We think there should be a general director of 
the schools, not necessarily a member of the 
Royal Academy, who should receive a salary 
sufficient to secure the services of a first-rate 
teacher. ° 

“On the system of visitors there has been a 
considerable diversity in the evidence that has 
been laid before us. Some witnesses contend 


that by the change of visitors from month to | 
month, the students are enabled to obtain the | 
| are crowded, and when a superann 


: _ comes, nobod 
tion. Others, again, lament the want of a fixed | 


views of several men of eminence in succession, 
and to derive new lights from that very alterna- 


and positive direction in the course of study. 
According to the opinion that we have just now 
expressed, we consider the ap 
general director of the schools absolutely indis- 
pensable, and also that there should be compe- 
tent and able paid instructors at the head of the 
different departments, under the director. 
“We think that whatever advantages have 


_ hitherto attended the system of visitors might 
ceremonial, just as the Midianitish women were | 
in the sensual practices of Balak’s | 


in @ great measure be still secured by the a 
pointment of a sub-committee of the Council, 
which should a the — from time to time, 
reporting to the Council as to the progress that 
had been made, and making any suggestions that 
they might consider requisite.” 


Now the system of teaching, as hitherto 
ractised at the Academy, is one that both 
rectly and indirectly has been spoken of in 
our columns as most inadequately fulfilling the 
— on which a — School of Art is 
enti to respect and support. The accu- 
mulated testimony of a multitude of young 
artists who have passed through thecurriculum 





pointment of a) 





mathematics, the living 

How in our —_ of medicine 
certainly, is no chief or head, for 
pete wr ; but there are ta; 

dence; and iboagh thotache ty a 

ence; an e mode 

learned men ase pad must poe differ from 
that employed by our Royal Academy, 


That the present plan requires a 
reformation is indisputable: it has 
it does not, keep pace with the 
the age in everything else. It is 
and worn-out system, which the times 
long since proved unsuited to the occasion. 
A quarter of a century back, on 
more recent occasions, we hue a 
among a score, or, per two scores, 
y vee A auditors listening S lectures whose 
influence had only sufficient power to soothe 
the senses to slumber; ror do we as 8 
rule, that the lecture-hall is now much 
attended, or the subject-matter discussed 
more awakening. And in the schools, as we 
are told by the students themselves, there 
seems to be no great difference from what 
Mr. Armitage, in the evidence he gave before 
the Commissioners, stated as his c 
when attending the Ecole des Beaux Arta, in 
Paris—that some of the visitors will find the 
students ready to welcome them, while others 
enter the rooms only to see them deserted. 
Mr. Armitage says:—“There are twelve 
men appointed by the Institute, and these 
twelve men visit it in rotation, taking @ 
month each to go round to the students, cor- 
recting their drawin The uence is, 
that when it is a man’s turn, the “ae 
goes near the No 
student would go to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts to be corrected by such old gentlemen as 
some of the professors are.” i 
The ceection of “travelling students” is 
thus adverted to in the Report, under the 
head of Teaching, in the following passage:— 
“Tt cannot be said, as we conceive, that the 
present system of travelling studentships, 9s car 
ried out by the Academy, has worked well the 
rama: tc. pps hm 
i . Ita 
aden 0 nie number of Art-fellowships #0 
far as the funds of the Academy may rod 
allow, should be annually competed for, he 
the examinations should be conducted Oy 
Council, assisted by the directors of the 
That these fellowships should be held for & aes 
of years, the object being to assist students in the 
study and ice of Art at home and ; 
but that all fellows should be required annually, 
during the tenure of their fellowshi pee submit, 
for the inspection and satisfaction o! a 


one or more ye of their ” 
branch of Art which they cultivate. 


. 
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annals of the Academy would un- 
doubtedl verify the fact that the travelling 
yor sory Ae have proved most barren of pro- 
fitable results. Rarely hasa youn artist who 
had been successful in obtaining the privilege 
risen to eminence; why, it is im ble to 
say, except that—as it 1s often in the natural 
world, so also is it in the world of mind—the 
bud of promise brings forth neither flower 
nor fruit. In the evidence given by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, he refers to a letter of 
Mr. Gibson’s, R.A., which, so far back as 
1860, was produced in the House of Lords 
by Earl Stanhope, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. In it Mr. Gibson points out the 
fact that all the principal nations of Europe, 
except England, send pensioned students to 
Rome to study sculpture, painting, and ar- 
chitecture. The French Academy and the 
Naples Academy, he says, have professors to 
overlook the students; all other students are 


\B 





} 


urgomuster of Brussels. Just now, when 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
concerning the Royal Academy is a topic of 
much public interest, it is important to note 
that in Belgium the principle of non-pro- 
fessional members having “the organisation 
and direction of the exhibition” has been 
adopted, and found, in all to answer. 
Moreover, the president and the vice-president 
of the Commission are not artists.* 

The collection consists of 1,281 works of 
Art, including sculptures, drawings, and en- 
gravings. We note with much regret that 
not a single British artist is among the 
exhibitors. Such neglect is scarcely to be 
excused: Brussels is almost as easily and 
safely reached from London as Manchester ; 
the expense of sending and returning is met, 
and medals are awarded, by the Government. 
Insurance is easily effected, and, if we are 





and Van Lerius. The landscapes that receive 
highest honours are the works of André and 
Oswald Achenbach, De Cock (cows and 
sheep), De Haas, Roffiaen, and Van Moer (if 
we may class his admirable interiors under 
this head). The flower and fruit paintings 
(a branch of Art in which the Belgians have 
arrived at rare excellence) that obtain highest 
honours are the productions of Louis Robbe, 
J. Robie, and Serrure, while M. Moerenhout 
maintains his high repute as a painter of 

scenes—those more — of the 
olden time—and Van Schend exhibits his 
rare power in dealing with artificial lights. 
Meissonnier and Maller, of Paris, are both 
contributors of works of the highest possible 
order; Muller of a vigorous but sadly painful 
scene in a gambling house, and Meissonnier of 
three pictures, the principal of which repre- 
sents the Emperor Napoleon at Solferino, 


rightly informed, every possible inducement surrounded by the leading officers of his staff. 


watched by the ministers of their respective | is held out to foreigners to contribute. It is | 
countries. England, on the contrary, has | not likely that any of our leading artists 
neither any such branch academy, nor yet could derive other recompense than honour 


the authority that would be exercised by any 
recognised diplomatic agent at Rome. Al- 
though the opinions of other witnesses differ 
from what appears to be Mr. Gibson’s on the 
expediency of England having an agency in 
Rome, the Commissioners say, “ It seems de- 
sirable that the Royal Academy should, its 
funds permitting, establish a small branch 
academy at Rome, so far as regards, at least, 
the permanent residence of a professor, for a 
fixed term of years and at a sufficient salary, 
who should have a general control of such 





travelling students of the Academy as might | 
at any time desire to pursue their studies in | 


that city, where the concourse of artists for 
study is certainly much greater than in any 
other city of the world.” 

To the student of Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture a term of residence in Rome ought 
to be of the greatest service, because there 
are to be found the largest number of the 
finest examples of these branches of Art. 
But to the student of Painting the same 
advantages are not held out, for the picture 
galleries of Rome are equalled, if not sur- 
passed, by" several other continental cities ; 
while our own National Gallery, and nume- 
rous private collections in England which 
are accessible under certain conditions, afford 
— means of study. That foreign travel, 
an 


intercourse with the works, both ancient | 
and modern, of other nations are advisable, | 
the mind by observation, | 


if only to — 
u 


and thus to produce freedom of thought and 


action, we readily admit; at the same time | 
we carnot see sufficient reason for sending a 


young student of painting to Rome, where 


1s opportunities for improvement are 50 | 
At any rate, the 


comparatively limited. 
advantages do not appear at 


h 
A 


inters in Rome send to Paris are anything 
Put satisfactory. 


—e 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN 
BELGIUM. 








Tue exhibition is this year held in Brussels, | 
ious, and with | 


mm rooms numerous and 


remarkably good lights. the pictures are 


seen to advantage, and none of them are hung | 


— too high or too low. It is under the 
Irection 


of a sisting of 


Commission, co 


twenty members—painters, sculptors, and | 
gentle 

them being President of the | of the jury is 

ber of Representatives, and another the fiscusions tha 


architects, but including also sev 
en 

men, who may be resum 

teurs,” one o fe caaident 


and fame by transmitting examples of their 
genius to Belgium; but by members of all 

rofessions such inducement is held to be of 
high value. Men of intellect rarely labour 
for money alone; indeed there cannot be 
many who regard profit as among the best of 
their rewards. Why is it, then, when Ger- 
many, France, Holland, even Italy, seek to 
establish their renown by sending the pro- 


ductions of their artists to every country | 


where their talents and p may be 


appreciated, England almost invariably holds | 


back, and seems content with such laurels as | Anslng the your M00h, ath dies te'the-chents 


may be gathered at home, and with com- 

aratively little toil ? 

undred British artists whose contributions to 
this Belgian exhibition would have conferred 
honour on their country, and would certainly 
have cast into the shade a very large majo- 
rity of the native productions and the aids of 
foreigners at Brussels in 1868. We desire 
earnestly to impress these truths on our 
artists, and implore them, another year, to 
ask the assistance of possessors of their works, 
for a p that cannot fail to confer on 
them and on England a large amount of 


The exhibition at Brussels is assuredly not 
of ahigh order; the “ mediocrities” are many, 





commen- | 
surate with the cost they involve: and this 
as been proved by the results of the French | 
cademy; the works which their young | 


the really great works few. France, perha 

takes the lead; the best productions exhi- 
bited are French, or by Belgi 
educated in France, and “ éléves”’ 


gium are not contributors: neither De Keyser, 
Leys, Gallai 
_are there; Madou has three pictures, 


obviously painted with 


doubt, long before they left the easel. 


The exhibition is, of course, very 
here, as he ought to do 
and ’ among works of th 


to subject matter. The historical painter holds 
the highest rank, 
is order there are 


There are at least a Society. 





As we have intimated, the exhibition is 
not conspicuous for the display of first-class 
works; we understand, indeed, that it is 


below the average. It may be regarded 
however, as full of s foam and certainly 
as supplying evidence of reading and thought. 


The pictures “de genre” are beyond question 
the most attractive; they are generally of 
incidents and characters new to us, and 
would be ble acquaintances to “ the 
many,” if exhibited in London.* 

ith the exhibition is associated an “ Art- 
Union,” each subscriber of ten francs being 
— to an aoe i ray M. nan 
rom the painti ‘ neyer, of ‘ 
Christian * Marte /alitel tx tanion 


of one of the pictures “acquired” by the 


- 


GEORGE III. AND HIS, TIMES.t 





Wovu pn it be possible to write an impartial history ? 
and is it reasonable to expect that such a work will 
at any time make its appearance? Whenever an 
author sits down to the solitary consideration of a 
question which admits of discussion, whether it be 
one of religion, politics, science, or anything (else, 
he commences his labours with certain preconceived 
opinions which, though subsequent examination and 


, anal ma tly modif: are never entirel 
poe sete a! bent of his mind has a decided 


painters | 

of eminent , 
artists there. But the great artists of Bel- . 
Verboeckhoven, nor Wap 
‘ Tut | 


they are scarcely worthy of him; they are | 
aste, as if labour 
were grudgingly given to works sold, no | The influence of party 


varied as | of the social system may be plac 


ne conclusions, however he 
may strive against and fancy he is writing 
disinterestedly. Facts and motives he may appa- 
rently poise in even-balanced scales, but there is 
still the lurking and insidious feeling en 
by education or en sy _~ acts upon > 
ough it may be only by a feather’s weight. 

| And the difficulty of avoiding partisanship be- 
comes the greater the nearer the hetorian approaches 
his own time ; he lives among those who have them- 
selves created, or whose immediate have 
the political world what he sees it to be. 

is here 7 its 
id enough, there is 
still the ground-swell of faction heaving below, 
which he cannot be aang oy wre _— in- 
dependent press, but where is to ‘ound the news- 
| peer or the which is not the advocate of 


| results are all around him ; 


s 


many that manifest thought and intelligence | a party or of some special opinions? A journal that 


| in conception, and wisely-directed labour in | 


finish. 
| successful efforts are those of M. Bellangé, 
| Comte, Dell’ Acqua, Roberti, and Van Sever- 


cite and deserve most attention are those of 
MM. Cermak, Campotosto, Constant Claes, 


bridal party in Zealand), Glibert, Langée, 
jury are em ered to select the 





pow 
works for exhibition, but the duty of “ ” is confided 
only to artists; the “ hangers” five painters, 
two one architect, and one ver. In cases of 
sales effected, a small per centage is deducted. No artist 
allowed present 
: ely toate as to all 
that take place in the jury. 


De Heuvel, Dillens (a charming picture of a | 


e most ambitious and the most i™ 


] 


donck. The “tableaux de genres” that eX- | would act on the 





is not the recognised organ of a class would not live 
this country six months; and yet these publica- 





exhibitions, as 
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tions are contemporaneous history, and they who 
write for them and those who “et them claim 
the merit of being independent. Per' a clue to 
this universal bias of opinion and action may be 
found in a passage in the commencement of Mr. 
Phillimore’s volume :—“ The mind of modern times 
under the weight of accumulated facts, 
which it has neither the strength to grasp nor the 
sagacity to methodise.” Moreover, the majority of 
men in the present day are either so absorbed 
their own personal pursuits after gain or scientific 
knowledge, or are so listless and indifferent to every- 
thing but self-gratification, as to be only too 
to be spared the trouble of thinking for themselves 
by adopting, without inquiry or examination, the 
thoughts others. E 

The period embraced in Mr. Phillimore’s history 
is one, he says, “ which has never yet been described 
by writers free from the influence of party bias or 
sectarian animosity,” and he undertakes to supply 
the deficiency. In the prosecution of his task, for 
which he has armed himself with weapons of attack 
rather than defence, he sets vigorously to work, and 
terrible is the havoc made both among friends and 
foes ; for notwithstanding an ee gene- 
rally a real—impartiality, his political opinions may 
yet be recognised and determined, just as, to use 
a common phrase, a straw shows which way the 
wind blows. 

If any Englishman is otic enough to believe 
that his countrymen are the noblest, the most high- 
minded, the most intellectual—in fact, the greatest— 

ople on the face of the earth, such a man has 
allen into a grievous error. “They have no idea 
of grandeur; no people merate more rapidly, or 
require the tandeod which they should aim at to 
be more constantly before their eyes They 
sometimes endure genius, but they always encourage 
mediocrity. They on the errors of ordinary 
men far more easily than the eccentricities into 
which men of a superior nature are occasionally be- 
trayed. Intellect, when portionless, they contemn. 
U refined by careful education, even in the 





h rank and the softer sex, they are narrow- 
minded, rough, and trivial—distrusting all that is | 
great, apt to sneer at all that is exalted, detesting all 
that is extraordinary, and yet, when the example | 
has once been set, rapidly passing from a blind 
hatred of all that is foreign, to the most servile and 
indiscriminating imitation. Their extravagance is | 
commonplace, and their very scepticism is taken on 
trust.” And in the followi the author says— 
“Their distinguishing | Selects are selfishness, 
respect for money, and its twin vice, indifference to | 
merit for its own sake.” These are not flattering | 
mirrors, and there are more of the same nature, in | 
which to see our reflections. 

In the preliminary chapters of this history a 
rapid sketch, written with a bold, fearless pen, | 
di in gall rather than honey, is taken of the | 
social ard political condition of England prior to | 
the accession of George III., the larger portion of it 
being devoted to the reigns of his two immediate 
predecessors. These monarchs bequeathed to their 
successor an inheritance which from the first pro- 
mised to be anything but a bed of roses. Foreign 
and domestic wars, the contentions of rty, fraudu- 
lent commercial speculations, court intrigues and 
court licentiousness, had left their impress on a land 
over which a youth of twenty-two was called to rule, 
and with this additional disadvantage, that, in 
consequence of the rupture between his mother, 
— Princess of Saxe-Gotha, and his grandfather, 
George II., after the death of the Prince of Wales, | 
the heir to the throne was shut out from all inter- 
course with the court and those in power, his educa- | 
tion for the high functions he was afterwards to 
exercise was comparatively restricted, his views be- 
came narrow, while his judices only seemed to 
grow more rome | with his advancing years. 

After realing Mr. Phillimore’s general description 
of the reign of George III., which precedes his 
detailed record of events, one can only marvel that | 
England is what she now is, even with all her nt | 
faults, errors, and vices. For a country professedly 
highly civilised, free, religious, powerful, and wealthy, | 
the character he gives to her during this period is | 
almost as black as that which historians have left us | 
- Ramo in the worst a ¢ her decadence. Take | 

as an example ; it wil i idea | 
° th at tempt gy wring amy also give an idea 

- abric of public credit rocking and reeli 
from its foundations ;—taxes increased, net oalt 
beyond exam; but beyond what the wildest | 
paroxysms of a distempered fancy could have ima- | 

ned that the nation would endure ;—the transition | 

rom an — to a merely commercial and 
we people becoming every year more 
. gly j—the old, frank, out-spoken vices 

* plain, manly generation exchanged for those of 


priests and courtiers, for superstition and hypocrisy ; 
—the decay of taste and literature ;—the pursuit of 
material interests and the study of Po pe science 
gradually superseding every ject ;—classical 
studies at the university, which had so long buoyed 
up, refined, and animated the heavy, » and 
sluggish English nature, degraded into a mechanical 
trick and drudgery, compared with which the routine 
of a shop is liberal—useless to those who did not 
submit to it; ruinous, as the tone of thought among 
us at this hour too clearly oy to those who did; 
—all sense of things moral and intellectual rapidly 
diminishing ;—mutiny in our fleet, revolt in our 
dependencies,” &c. &c. 

t is certainly humiliating to have our national 
greatness thus unceremoniously handled, and our 
great national idols, be they Whigs or Tories, knocked 
down from their lof Is, as we find them to 
be in this volume, which undoubtedly confirms the 
truth of a remark made by one of whose writings the 
author speaks in no complimentary terms—Paley— 
that “ public history is but a register of the successes 
and disappointments, the vices, the follies, and the 
quarrels of those who engage in contention for 

wer.” 

This first portion of Mr. Phillimore’s y comes 
down only to the year 1763, when Pitt was induced 
to leave the House of Commons and accept a peerage, 
an act which is described as “a moral attainder. 
Bad men spoke of his conduct with delight; good 
men with compassion ; all men with astonishment. 
If a ray of departing glory still li over that 
name which had once a spell to yse the enemies 
of England, it was the last faint light of a luminary 
far advanced in its decline, and soon about to dis- 
ap for ever. Great abilities, as Lord Chester- 
field said, had been eos by low cunning 
The name that 1at of all other Englishmen 
in glory was sullied,—the tree was poisoned at the 
root. All trust in public men was shaken, and the 
traitorous purpose of the sovereign was consum- 
mated. There was more joy in St. James’s over the 
fall of this single patriot than over all the herd of 
hirelings who needed no temptation, but simply sold 
themselves for what they were worth in 1763, to 
mangle the honour and betray the nearest and dearest 
interests of the nation.” 

How many of the errors and shortcomings of 
George III. may be traced to the unwholesome 
atmosphere by which his earlier years were sur- 
rounded, and to the peculiar circumstances of the 
times wherein he lived, and which had not their 
parallel in any former period of English history. It 
is true that a constitutional monarch ought to rule 
solely for the benefit of his people, yet must we not 
wonder if he acts according to what he believes to 
be the best for his own interests and the personal 
honour of the crown. Is not self the presiding deity 
of every man? And kings can no more be expected 
to sacrifice themselves than we can look for similar 
conduct from their subjects. The doctrine of ex 


| diency, which so often controlled George IIL. in his 
| policy, is one that statesmen of the present day are 
_ not slow to practise, even at the risk of jeopard 

| the best interests of the nation. 


The space to which we are compelled to limit our 
remarks prevents further comment on this most 
valuable addition to the historical literature of Eng- 
land. Mr. Phillimore is not a mere narrator of 
facts clothed in fanciful and pleasing | ; he 
is not the historian of our army and navy, but of 
the policy of our rulers, of whose actions he writes 
philosophically, and with a vigour and fearlessness 
that must win admiration even where it cannot gain 
assent. His book will be read by everybody who 


cares to read a work by no ordinary writer, but 


it will thoroughly satisfy none but those who have 
no political opinion of their own, or estimate party 
on the tu quogue principle. There is one passage in 
the Fyne which we cannot forbear quoting, even 
at the end of our notice, for it expresses truths 
every Englishman would do well to lay to heart :— 

“Great improvements in machinery, enormous 
shops, and the most intense study of entomology, 
are quite consistent with the decay of all public 
Y ge and entire apathy to the motives that animated 
the men — or England her rank among the 
nations; nor incessant and boisterous panegyrics 
on ourselves, and on the worst and coarsest parts of 
the national character, which are as disgusting to 
men of refinement as they are captivating to the 
herd of readers, avert any one calamity we have to 
apprehend, or remedy one single evil under which 
we suffer.” 

They study past history to little purpose who fail 
to discover that great commercial prosperity, such as 
England has long enjoyed, generally results in the 
corruption of the entire community, of all ranks, 
and is the ursor of a nation’s downfall. Are 


— no such signs around us at the present time ? 


ies of this edi It i 
en euhbition of stained lent ta ae i. 
during the spring of next year. 
Rovat Horricuurura:, Garpexs.—Mr. 
Cattlin, of East Cowes, has presented to 
Horticultural Society, to be placed in the 


: one of 
offered to contribute the sum 
the worsens of bert ‘Peri’ for 
similar purpose, vi the requisite 
£500, be raised by the sid of otas’ 
Mrs. Tuornycrort, several of whose 
tures of the ro: i 
been appoin 
younger modelling. 
amy or Sir James Ovrram.— The com- 
mittee for carrying out this work is, it is stated 
unable to find a suitable place for its erection in 
London. The idea was, we believe, to place it 
in Trafal, — as a fitting companion to the 
statues of Havelock and Napier, but Mr. 
Commissioner of the Office of Works, has, it is 
alleged, refused his sanction to this project; on 
what reasonable grounds one is at a loss to under- 
stand. The Jlustrated Times says very justly, 
that the “ First Commissioner has not yet 
Trafalgar Square an object of envy to surround- 
| ing nations ; and this refusal, if persisted in, will 
be attributed to a dislike to any sculpture not 
—— hideous.” ‘The statue is by Mr. M. 
oble. 
Tur Campen Socrery.—The last report of this 
society states that the Council has printed within 
| the preceding year two important works—“ Lists 
of Forei "ivcteteate and Aliens resident in 
England, 1618-1688, from Returns in the State 
Paper Office,” edited by W. Durrant Cooper, Esq., 
F.S.A., and “Wills from Doctors’ Commons,” 
edited by J. Gough Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., and 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A—both of which, but 
especially the latter, supply valuable materials 
for the past social hi of the country. It is 
to effect this object that Camden Society was 
| instituted. The says, “ If the list of mem- 
| bers could be up, there never was a time 
when there was a opportunity of making 
valuable additions to historical literature than at 
the t moment.” 
any of our readers who visited the Inter- 
national Exhibition will doubtless remember & 
marble group, by the Italian sculptor, 
| Gennaro Cali, representing a Pieta. 
‘of Sutherland has, it is said, somewhat — 
purchased an exquisitely beautiful ee 
‘ Hecate,’ by the same artist. The history 
work, as told the Atheneum, 8 the 
Some years ago sculptor was struck ' 
beuniy of the yer “"“* imagined 
ess sleeping within it. 
ae with het right arm and head es 
one of the horns, while her left arm, “10 ® rw 
of abandonment,” denotes N ight D of 
Hours. In 1855, the Count d’Aquila, 
the ex-King of Naples, visited the 
studio, and was so charmed with the m 
he gave a commission for the work in 
with the intention of presenting it to ae 
Victoria; but political embarrassments ore ‘ 
tween the courts of England and i Cali. 
withdrew from his nt with Signor called 
A short time ago the Duke of Sutherland om po 
on the sculptor, and, noticing the oy beads it, 
pleased with it, that he immediately 








and it is now on its way to England. 
Inrrincement or CopyRiGHt.— 


whether 8 photographic copy yay ' 


cop, 
infringement 
at rest by a dion of = 
ond Oe ee ea the defendant in an 
brought inst him some few months of 
Mr. Gam for selling photographs 
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Fair, and against whom a verdict was 
moe subsequently appealed against the decision 
on the ground that there was no infringement of 
any Act of Parliament. The court, however, con- | 
firmed the former verdict, thereby declaring that | 
a photograph of a picture, no matter what its | 
sist might be, was a copy within the meaning of | 
the statute, and that the publisher of such photo- 

rendered himself liable to an action for | 

. As the Acts under ge po —— 
lace make no mention 0! “ pho- | 
pod it seems to us that the decision of | 
Chief Justice Erle and his brethren on the bench | 
is founded on implication; they assumed that 
any mode of copying was an infraction of copy- 
right, as it a “ the be imaginative | 
i the thing copied conveyed.” 
— e vena i stained-glass _ 
window, executed by Messrs. Ward & Co., in | 
memory of the Prince Consort, has just been | 
placed in this noble old church. The cost of it 
will be defrayed by the public contributions of | 
ishioners and others, promoted by the head | 
chaplain of the parish, the Rev. 8. Benson. 
IxrernationaL Copyricnt 1x Desicns.—The 
Tribunal de Police Correctionnelle in Paris had 
before it a short time since for trial a case of | 
some importance both to the British manufac- | 
turer and the British exporter of textile fabrics. 
An English firm in Paris (Messrs. Selby and | 
Franklyn) bought, through their ts in Man- | 
chester, a quantity of printed cloths of various 
patterns, which were taken over to France and 
sold there. Shortly afterwards a few "act of 
four different patterns were seized at the houses of | 
the purchasers, at the instance of M. Hazard, a | 
manufacturer of Rouen, who claimed to have a | 
tent in these especial designs, and who brought | 
fis action against both the seller and the buyers; | 
the latter were acquitted, but the former were 
condemned to pay a fine of 2,000 francs to the 


Sr. Savrovr’s, 


ona and 10,000 francs, as damages to | 
. Hazard. Against this ju t both Selby and | 
Co. and Hazard appealed ; but it was coi ed | 


against the former, and Lecoeq & Co.(one of the | 
buying firms) was adjudged to pay 3,000 francs 
damages, though it was proved that Selby & Co. | 
were ignorant of the designs being French. It 
seems that the late commercial treaty with France 
has a strong bearing on this question, as well as 
on our trade with that country. It has long been 
the practice of French designers to sell their 
patterns to us after they have oon sold and regis- 
tered in their own country ; and so | ie 
lish goods were excluded from the F market, 
no injurious results to the foreigner resulted ; 
but now, it is alleged, some means ought to be | 
adopted to prevent such occurrences as those 
brought to light on this trial, otherwise there | 
must be an end to the trade in fancy goods. It 
is also difficult to know what designs are, or are 
not, registered in France ; for it appears that 
are — under seal, and no one can tell, 
ex depositors themselves, which are regis- 
tered. A statement was made at the trial by | 
Messrs. Selby’s counsel, showing that the treaty, | 
so far as cotton goods are concerned, is more | 
beneficial to France than to England. The ex- 
ports of cotton goods from France to Great Britain 
were, notwithstanding the “famine,” in 
1862 than in 1861, while our exports to France | 
remained stationary. 
M. Sunceseyer's fine picture of ‘ A Christian 
oa in es Reign of Dioclesian,’ which was so | 
lve a feature in the Belgian department of 
the International Picture , has not, it ap- | 
pears, left this country, for it has been y 
exhibited at Messrs. Jennings's, in Cheapside : | 


we presume with a view to its bei ved. | 
The painting belongs to a Be en weliniees 
ron Daminet. 


| 
| 


Tue mipeirony at Sovrn Kensincron.—Mr. 
rave states in his rt just i 

notwidtanding the thropgs of viitor to the 
galleries of the South Kensington Museum— 
nearly a million during the past year—there was — 
no injury of any kind done to pictures, and | 
they are in @ very satisfactory condition. A | 
careful examination is periodically made, and 
the surface of each picture wiped with cotton | 
pag _ the - ited on the surface of 

pictures is found to iable. 
This is owing, in great ate pay nf 5 aneere 
} 


| made for a perfect ventilation’ of the galleries, 


the careful way in which the dust is removed 
daily, and the continuous cleansing of the floors. 
The pictures, which, from their nearness to the 
spectators, are liable to injury from too close 
—* are gradually being protected by 
ing. 

Paixrep Giass.—It is intended to open an 
exhibition of painted glass at South Kensington, 
to which the principal manufacturers of Eng 
will be contributors. 

Tae Commissioners’ REPortT CONCERNING THE 
Royvat Acapemy.—The evidence is as yet only 
published in "ae we therefore postpone a re- 
view of the voluminous work. 

Tae Avsrrian InrernationaL Exuisirion, 
1866.—Arran, ts are in progress, of which 
we shall soon know more than we do now, for 
the purpose of obtaining the contributions of 
England to the exhibition at Vienna in 1866. 
At this early date we need only’mention that 
the Austrian consul, Chevalier Schaaffer, will 
answer all queries that may be put to him on the 


— 
HE Cuavurca or Austin Friars, almost in the 
centre of the wealthy mercantile world of London, 
has been saved from demolition through the 
ro Ka Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A. It was 
ilt in the reign of H IIL., by Hum 
Bohun, Earl of ereford, who va Warted Pn, 
it. The edifice is a valuable example of the 
decorated Gothic of the fourteenth century, and 
being erected when this style was being —— 
changed into the perpendicular in England, and 
aa — is known on the PE as — 
yant, it partakes more of the foreign 
English character; consequently is somewhat 
unique in this country. 

Institute oF British Arcurrecrs.—The sub- 
scriptions to the Pugin Memorial Fund having 
reached £1,000, the committee has placed this 
sum at the disposal of the above society, in trust, 
for the formation of a student travelling fund. 

Sr. Pavi’s Carneprat.—Mr. Brown, formerly 
a partner in the firm of Messrs. Longman & Co., 
has placed in the hands of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s the sum of £1,000 for a stained- 

lass window. 

Mr. F. L. Briwwert.—The death of this pro- 
mising young painter, whose Italian landscapes 
a much notice at the Academy during the 
last five or six years, took place in the month of 
August. “Mr. Bridell, — oe the Atheneum, 
“a native of Southampton, was born in or 
about the year 1831. Barly drawn to the study 
of Art, he took the wise resolution of pursuing 
his career at the chief centres of artistic culture. 
He went to Munich, and several years in 
the Italian hi ds. terwards he travelled 
into Italy, made a winter's stay in Rome.” 
His finest work is ‘The Coliseum by Moonlight.’ 
He has left a widow, herself an artist favourably 


known. 
to have to add this month to the 


known painter of flowers and fruit. 
upil of Mr. Lance; he died on the 3rd of 
ember, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
ith the exception of his master, no modern 
artist of our school has attained greater emi- 
nence in his i t. We shall 


| refer to the subject again in our forthcoming 


number. Nba 
Tur Monvuments or Irary.—Under this title, 


Mr. V. Delarue, of Chandos Street, is panene 
an extensive series of upwards © 
ancient edifices 


fifty in number, of the most ; : 
of Rome, Venice, Florence, Milan, and Pisa. 
The views, which are of large size, were taken 
the present year by Messrs. Bisson, 
of Paris. The majority of them aro as 
fine in their myn ee pate on 
detail as art of photography can : 
To the artist and student of architecture they 


must prove most valuabie ; to the mere amateur 

they are pictures of surpassing interest and 

beauty. : 
Me Tuzopore Jensex, one of o family of 


Danish artists whose pictures were seen in the 
International Exhibition, is in ee Prone 
gaged inting the portraits their 

Panesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


—_——_ 





REVIEWS. 





a ey Or ben ae — pe SLEEP or 
RGYLL, Engra by W. T. Davey, from 
the Pictures by E.M.Warp,RA. 


FLormnce NIGHTINGALE at ScuTari. Engraved 
by 8. Briiin.—Tue Quesn’s Frast Visrr To 
HER WounpED Soxprers. Engraved by T. 0. 
Bar.ow, from the Pictures by J. Barrerr, 


Published by T. AGNEw AND Sons, Manchester. 


The publication of large and im nt vi 
seems of late years to have spied teen eee, 
4 to the manufacturing a where the great 

ulk of our best modern pictures find a home. It 
seems to be a natural sequence that where there is 
a demand for the one, will also be found a 
market for the other. At any rate, Messrs. W, 
of Manchester, who have also a branch establish- 
ment at Liverpool and an agency in London, and 
who, latterly, have shown themselves to be the 
highest and most frequent bidders at the principal 
picture sales, have not been unmindful of the wants 
of that portion of the public who love Art but can- 
not afford to pay the price demanded for the works 
of our most popular painters. In other words, 
Messrs. A have somewhat recently entered 
more extensively into the business of print pub- 
lishers than they used formerly to do ; for till within 
a comparatively short time their commercial opera- 
tions were chiefly limited to selling the publications 
of other houses, and to the purchase and sale of 
paintings and drawings. We earnestly hope they 
will succeed, for we are sadly in want of a liberal 
and enterprising publisher of vings. 

The four engravings whose ti 
among the latest they have issued; those from Mr. 
wae painti — those wa Mr. gee 
orm “com on nts respectively. pic- 
tures Pr s ially the two former, have 
been so repeatedly ribed in our columns, and 
are so well known, as to require no interpretation. 
Perhaps modern Art has produced nothing finer of 
their kind, or more masterly than the ‘ Execution 
of Montrose’ and the ‘Sleep of Argyll.’ There is 
one point especially which has always struck us 
in the former composition, and that is, the delicacy 
with which the artist | has kept almost out of sight 
the instruments of execution; the headsman and 
the scaffold are there, but they form so unobtrusive 
a part of the picture that half the horrors of the 
scene are mitigated thereby. The victim has our 


fullest sympathy, while the tor is not made to 
shudder at an exposition of the whole paraphernalia 
of a violent and sanguinary death. It was an exhi- 


bition of this kind P amege — 80 ar ——— 
away with disgust from the great painting, by A. 
Gisbert, of the ‘Execution of Padilla, Bravo, and 
Maldonado,’ in the Spanish section of the late In- 
ternational Exhibition; the work, finely composed 
as it is, and admirably painted, is nothing more or 
of a human shambles. 


7 noble—unhappy only because he is called 
e 


un 
out by the han 
the pillow as a young child’s, though the 
them who summon him to death stand at 
In his case 
“ Stone walls do not a make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
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the public in general by his pictures of historical 
and vocial events of a character. As works 
of Art do not the highest position, but 
they plage Soe Fo and truthful, and, being such, 
satisfy those whose opinion they are intended 
to evoke. Most of h — have been painted on 
commission, and for express p of bein 
ved; and there is no doubt they have w 
answered the object of the publishers by producing 
a large and remunerative return from the sale of the 
prints. Two of the most popular ony are 
Florence Nighti at Scutari’ and ‘The Queen’s 
First Visit to her Wounded Soldiers, at Chatham, 
in 1855. These reminiscences of the Russian War 
were, both of noticed by us at the time they 
were exhibited at the gallery of Messrs. Hayward and 
Leggatt, Cornhill, in 1858. The scenes they illustrate 
are strikingly illustrated, and with much less of the 
“sensational” character than we are accustomed, 





nerally, to see in the popular pictures of the day. | 

h has been skilfully reproduced, in mezzotint, | 

by the engraver to whom it was entrusted; the | 
plates are vigorous in handling, clear and sunny in | 


tone, while they are invested with a national interest 
arising out of the subjects and the personages intro- 
duced into them, scarcely one of whom has not a 
name prominently associated with the famous 
Crimean campaign. 


Four Monrtus ix A DAHABRRAH ; or, Narrative of a 
Winter's Cruise on the Nile. By M. L. M. Carry. 
Published by Boorn, London. 


' real value of any object professing to have an Art- 


| in which that material is used b 


possesses claims on the attention of the | 
Cetiak world secon 


d only to the land hallowed by 
the footsteps of the Redeemer. The valley of the 
Nile is one of Nature’s wonders, dependent for its 
very vitality on the yearly overflow of its once sacred 
river; and still preserving on its banks the most 
ancient monuments of human civilisation in the 
world. All antiquities fade into comparative insigni- 
ficance as regards age before those of Memphis and 
Thebes. There the traveller may gaze upon monu- 
ments that the eye of Moses must have dwelt upon, 
and which were venerated as ancient by the fathers 
of history, whose works we ponder over as the very 
beginning of all recorded things. Where Herodotus 
studied and wrote, the traveller may still walk, 
wondering, as he did, at the mysteries of the ancient 
faith, and the exalted civilisation, of the people who 
then inhabited the fertile soil. Temples, palaces, 
and tembs still proclaim “the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” before which the whole world bowed in 
homage. Solemn monuments are they of past great- 
ness, appealing to the honour and reverence of the 
cultivated mind; but, alas! too often bearing sad 
testimony of the wanton irreverence of the modern 
traveller, and of the hollow fallacy of his boasted 
“march of intellect.” All who travel the Nile valley 
must be possessed of more than ordinary means, must 
consequently be persons of good education, yet they 
have done more to ruin and destroy the monuments 
than centuries of time, or the vicinage of semi- 
barbarous peoples of adverse creeds; and yet these 
monuments are among the most important witnesses 
to the faith which we hold to be essential to salvation. 

The voyage up the Nile has of late years become a 
comparatively easy undertaking —nothing to be won- 
dered at or over. Every season hundreds of 
boats sail leisurely, freighted chiefly with English 
travellers, who visit each other’s boats, and outvie each 
other at dinner-parties, where home luxuries, carefully 
preserved, give the t of a London dining-room to 
the saloon of the Dahabeeah ; for that is the native 
name of the passage-boat, and it is a record of a four 
months’ occupancy of one of these boats that fills the 
peeuet volume before us. Our traveller is the lady- 

istorian of a small party who sought the Nile for 
health and instruction, and every page testifies to 


| in nothi 
| form exhibit itself more strikingly than in the works 
| of the cabinet-maker ; first, because 


| experience, of boat-life on the Nile, may be obtained 


| 

few untouched, and where insect life is so unpleasantly 

prolific and persecuting, that the consequences form 
a characteristic couplet printed on the title-page of | 
this volume. 

A truthful, sensible record like this is all the more 
valuable for its ral rarity. Enthusiasm on the 
one side, and indifference on the other, lead alike to , 
false conclusions, and the Nile voyage is cried up or | 
cried down beyond its true merits. The plates that | 
illustrate the volume are equally accurate in their | 
local colouring. Altogether the ae out the 
t Shaksperian n extenuate, nor 
foght set down in malice,” but facts are told 
fairly ; and perhaps the best ideas, short of personal 


from a perusal of its pages. 


Tue Exuterrion Book oF ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR 
FurntTurg, &c. A for the Hall, Dining- 


room, Drawing-room, -room, Boudoir, and | 
Library. Designed and Drawn on Stone by | migh 


LorenzaA Bootru. Parts I to X. Published 
by Hoviston anD Wricut, London. 


It is an axiom requiring no demonstration that the 


character must be tested, not by the cost of the 
material of which it is composed, but by the manner 
the workman—by 
the form he causes it to take and the ornamentation 
he adopts for its enrichment. The most precious 
metals and the costliest gems afford less gratification 
to the man of refined taste if they be not worthily 
employed, than would iron, clay, or coloured tw 
from the hands of a true artist, who has moulded 
and fashioned them into an object of beauty. Now 
does this relative value of material and 





they are alwa 
before us, and secondly, because they invariably | 
occupy a place more or less prominent in every 


| household whether of high or low degree. It follows 


| 
| 


much power of observation and good practical | 


common-sense. Such travellers are befitting visitors 
to the land of the Pharaohs; and the voyager who 


would follow in their track, will find much instruc- | 


tion from the experiences recorded in the unpreten- 
tious but accurate narrative presented in this volume. 
It makes no pretence to learned descriptions of the 


already published ; the literature of the Nile has now 
become a small library; but no book among their 
number contains so clear a description of the actual 
daily life of a voyager. It is an honest picture, not 
all couleur de rose, but mixing the darker shades as 
they really occur, and summing up the experiences 
of the voyage at its close with the conscientiousness 
of a j on the bench. The intending traveller 
cannot do better than think over these le 
pages: if an invalid he may possibly “think twice,” 

ore he trusts himself to a variable atmosphere, 
where — aid — be obtained ; with few 

and no comforts to be depended on ex 

such as he brings with him ; where opthelenis mH - 


therefore, as a matter of course, that what is so con- 
stantly } pesos y to the eye must act as a teacher | 
either of good or bad Art in the department to which | 
it belongs. Hence, looking at furniture only from | 
what may be called an educational point of view, it | 
assumes an importance few persons are inclined to 

attach to it. A man of taste will take care to surround | 
himself, even in the common articles of domestic 
use, with what will be le to the as well | 
as minister to his personal comfort ; and his title to | 
be ranked as such may be determined at a glance | 
a the contents of any principal apartment in his | 

ouse. 

Almost every large firm of manufacturers of orna- 
mental works employs its own skilled designers ; but 
there are epivels of cabinet-makers, especially, who 
work for the “ trade,” and merely carry out such ideas 
as may happen to s themselves, without having 
any definite principles to guide them, and without 
any knowledge of what constitutes excellence : it is, 
we assume, for this latter class that the work now 
before us is more particularly intended. In provincial 
towns especially, we know, from applications ‘fre- 
quently made to us, that such a book of designs 
will be found most useful, and its cheapness places 
it within the reach even of the mechanic. In the 
fifty sheets, many of them containing several objects, 
included in the ten parts to which the publication | 
has already reached, are designs in every known | 
style, vanving much, however, in excellence ; - 
even from those that may be classed among the in- | 
different, or more than this, with the bad, are hints 
and suggestions which may be turned to good account 
by a clever workman. A fault that must be urged , 
against some of these designs is a redundancy of or- | 
namentation ; they are elaborated to a degree which 
deprives them of all simplicity, in our estimation the , 
primary element of beauty. Here and there, too, | 
the artist, in aiming at originality, has adopted a | 


_ fantastic style; two or three chairs, for example, | 


wonders of the land, for they are exhausted in books | copied only in certain 


| 
| 


| 


leaves | first chapter, of this 


remind us of the rustic summer-houses one 


ing each other. These are designs to be avoided, or 
A man who has taste, 
and knows his business thoroughly, will soon see | 
what he may use and what must be rejected. He 
will learn much from a careful 

written treatise on Decorative Art, both general and 
as applied to this particular branch of manufact 
which runs consecutively through each pouber a 
the publication. 


Twice Losr. 


| 
the Author of “Queen Isabel,” 
“Nina,” &c. dc. Published by Virtus Bro- | 
THERS & Co., London. 


“Wanted a — might not pay oes wry | 


have formed the op ee og have 


"have been better employed. His volume is, in short, 


| few 
| the “emerald isle” was 


| “compilation,” it is not to 


| which he must 
times sees, formed of twisted oak-branches interlac- | leave his readers to su 


quired, however, less to advance 
ted as it had been, of 
entitled to considerable pro 
companion and warder in uestered 
to h she is consigned by’ Ms 
out of the reach and knowledge, 
See enna se fe 
whose acquaintance f 
with whom she i deceneie 


in 
ladies, Maude Langley and 
Derwent, are the heroines of the 


ae = Se « 
= 


combined with the foreign 
poe at yen in her 
grow up an 
which the opposition to her 
and, still more, the kn 
sumed father was kee: 
t retain her 
restrain. 
of Miss 
f peas of caanee 
rom the of captivi 
lawful wife of the Teclion ” 
Maude’s character is clever! 
some time before the reader fi 
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powerful and strong-minded to b 
and winsome young colt ; but with 
ness, and judicious management, and 
ing, the young lady out-manceuvres her. Mr. 
claims our pity till we come to know the whole 
and then we ly leave him to his fate—bank- 
ruptcy and 3 and Marco proves himself 


i 
iat 


| equal to the occasion of winning a fair 


rather a rich brunette—and he deserves her. It isa 


good story, well told ; modestly, and not sensationally, 
written. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OUR FATHERLAND. 
Tuomas Lacy. Published by Snmpxm, 
SHALL, & Co., London: McGrasman 
Gu, Dublin. 

Mr. | Lacy’s “ Fatherland” is the “first gem of the 

sea,” Ireland, and his book a big guide to the country, 

as our readers may imagine when told that it consists 
of more than seven hundred closely-printed pages. 

Like some other writers of travels, the author enters 

more than into minute details of places 

y 


elaborately descriptive, without much attempt to 
make it Biatortoal either as regards the or 
present state of Ireland. Politics and 


as they bear upon the social condition of the 

are —s ignored ; and herein, a 
acted ly for the success of his work. To 

in favour of one party side or the other, 

its opponents ; to write independently 

neither. This is the condition to which but a very 
every one who undertook to 


bjected ; and though party- 
alien at | has somewhat 


phical reference Mr. Lag & 
d of good service. In 
Senmatiaiae be inferred that the author 
has not gone himself over the d ; 
it is quite evident pone noe oy tourists have fur- 
n him with considerable material and have 
Samer 4 lightened thereby his labours. It would only 
ve 


been before 
him and recorded the results of their 


some allusion should have been made to 


existence of 
known, 
be the 


Mr. Lacy entirely ignores the 
ve seen and 
pose him to 


has ventured on this literary field. 


Tue INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. Published by 
GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons, London. 

This excellent serial has now reached its twentieth 
number, and ae therefore, be considered 98 i 
established in pu lic favour. To such a ey rd 
strongly entitled from the ability with be 

conducted, and the com ve field of scientific 
research included in the scope of its investigations. 


With papers varied in subject and written in a 


not 


too learnedly for any well-ed 
illustrations both coloured and plain 
cuted, and at the moderate 
“ monthly ” can scarcely fail to 
; governess being re- subscribers. 
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THE ART-UNION. OF GLASGOW, 


HEAD OFFICE, 32, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 








‘HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HAMILTON, BRANDON, AND CHATELHERAULT. 
: VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the DUKE OF MONTROSE. | SIR ARCH. ort apy de! Succoth, Bart. JOHN GORDON, of 
vee Gree the DUKE OF ARGYLL. SIR JAMES DER DENNISTOUN, a Oe 
BELBA STENTON. SIR ARCH. ALISON, Batt, Boeri of Canarahire Tie 
Rig ees ANDERSON. WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq., of Keir, M.P. D.C. BR. Eaq,, of 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
oo» So ee eee eee - A. G MACDONALD, Eeq., Vice-Chairman. 
Ds. F. H. THOMSON. |B HOULDSWORTH, Esq. | 3 JAMES T. WHITELAW, Esq. GEORGE ANDERSON, Esq. ANDREW COATES, Esq, 
ALSTON, D. C. ei WM. J. DAVIDSO: ALEX. HARVEY, 
se ee ED. JAMES. iia, J. WYLLIE @ DeOm. Be » En. : WM. CHURCH, Jn., Req. 





The following privileges are offered to each Subscriber for the Year 1863 :— 
FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION OF ONE GUINEA, 


I, A Set of FIVE PHOTOGRAPHS taken from Original Designs, J. NOEL PATON titl 
‘Bond and Free,” illustrative of the ayatem of Negro élavery. — 


I, The Chance of obtaining © VALUABLE PRISE st the Anuasl Deewing in JAMUART. The Prizes 


First, As one prize, The Five Original Drawings. “ Bond and Free,” by J. Nozt Paron, Esq. R.8.A, Appropriately framed, 
Sack. hasan pn, Fi Five Enlarged Photographs, from the Original Drawings of “ Bond and Free,” wrought up in chiaroscuro, by J, Nox: Patow, 


ried, Sums set spart for the Purchase of Paintings or Soulptare, ech Prischolarbavog the right to slct the Work of Art to firm his 
Prize from any public Exhibi 


ah sn <n a en ot eee 


In lieu of the Photographs “ Bond and Free,” Subscribers have the t of selecting work from the Engravings and Photographs of previous 
years, Subscribers of two or more Shares will obtain Smuacran Inpacssions of the Phe got up in a superior style, or Proor Copizs or raz Exoravines 


of former years. 
will be received at the Office of the Society, 32, Sr, Vincenr Prace, Guaseow, and by the Honorary Secretaries and local Agents of the Society 


throughout the Country, 
ALEX, MOORE, C.A. 
Acting Secretary of the Art-Union of Glaagow. 








SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
In One Vol. royal quarto, with 26 Engravings, price 28s., cloth gilt, 
THE LATE DR. A. FLETCHERS 
GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


A Sale of 100,000 Copies induced the venerable Author to 


REVISE, IMPROVE, AND ENLARGE THE WORK, 


It now comprises 


730 COMPLETE SERVICES, 


Fach including a Hymn, a Prayer, and a Portion of Scripture with ———— Reflections, being 01 one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year 


ALSO AN APPENDIX, 
Containing a variety‘ of Prayers for particular occasions, 
*.’ THIS WORK MAY ALSO BE HAD IN CALF AND MOROCCO BINDINGS, 








“ Extract of a Letter from the late Ancusisnor or CaNnTERBURY ¢0 the Rev, Dr, Fletcher. 

role at OU kindly promised me the publsation which I have jst rived, Lite eppeet toon 
wd Tat tat with which you have fe me. I am much gratified by band o eely 0a 

of our comm ra dg on having been enabled to produce so valuable « work, and so pr cr pound 

= and Lord. I beg to remain, dear Sir, your very faithfal servan 











LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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THR ONLY PSIZE MEDAL AWARDED 708 " XOBLLENCE OF MATERIAL, AND WORKIANERIE) 


TOULMIN AND GALE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTHES OF 
PATENT INDIAN DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING DESKS 


DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING, TOILETTE, AND CARRIAGE 
JEWEL BOXES, CASES FOR PRESENTATION, &c. | 

A large assortment at the Manufactory, SISE LANE, near the Mansion House, and 
7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. . 
ESTABLISHED 1735. WLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
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OROMANDEL WOOD MEDIZVAL MOUNTED TEA CHEST. LADY'S ELEGANTLY MOUNTED COROMANDEI, Woop 
Fitted with Brilliant Cut Bottles and Basin. _ REGENCY DESK, 





Moeaufactured and Exhibited by Toulmin and Gale. Price 30 guineas. 








TOULMIN AND GALE’S PATENT THREE-FOLD 
INDIAN DESPATCH BOX. 














Extract from the 
ART-JOURNAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 


“‘ Messrs. Toutmim axp Gaxz, of Sise 
Lane, City, and New Bond Street, are 
extensive exhibitors of works in leather 
and fancy wood, decorated 
with silver-gilt and ormolu 
mountings, for the writing 
desk and toilet-table. They 
have paid special attention 
to Art as an important 
auxiliary to their trade. 
Their collection is. large, 
ee From £4 4s, to £18 188, with Leather! Travelling Cove 








Raman woh moe ba olay 7 g Vo sd LADY'S PORTABLE WRITING DESK. TRADING. TOILETTE po 
A large assortment in stock, to £150 each. SS 2 d Bg ag 








INDIAN DRESSING CASE, 
Adapted to Tropical Climates. 





ee eee oe Patent Spring Lock, best ; 
Fittings, Stationery, etc. From £4 48.to £10. ss 


SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, 
With Toulmin & Gale’s Patent Self-Closing Lock &/Clasps. 











In solid leather, . t,o S10 
ome Sa bo 0 cence Min. £448. 241m. £4108. 27 in, £6. 30 in. £5 10s. In stock, finest quality, from £8 — 


_ an Lane, near the Mansion House, and 7, New Bond Street, | 















MADRAS; CROSSLEY & CO., BOMBAY ; THACKER & CO. C 


